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PREFACE 


‘This work belongs to the genre of national character studies. 
‘Tho present attempt is Kept confined only to the Hindus for 
tho obvious but important reason that greater homogenity exiss 
‘among members of any single community than between men- 
bers of two or more 


Al culture and personality studies rest on the fundamental 
‘sumption that the spirit of one culture differs from that of 

fresh the hackneyed 
distinction between the East and the West, Difference in the 
lemperaments of some of the Asian nations have also. been 
elineated. The various shades in the individuality ofthe Hinds 
fare brought out by comparing them with the Chines, Sharing 
‘much in common, the background of the Chinese was thought 
to be the best for underlining, what is more specifically Hind, 








‘The importance of the Bhagavadgitd for the Hindw mind can 
hardly be over-emphasisd. One may be spared the charge of 
‘exaggeration if one attributed to the Gt the principal role in 
the formation of Hindu ideal, ‘The Git ideal of equanimity and 
perfection has been critically examined in the light of what we 
today consider as maturity and growth. Its inevitable elects on 
Hindu character, for good as well as for bad, have also been 
suggested 


‘Through literature to life is an accepted method of approach. 
‘What is less known and sil less attempted is the connection bet- 
‘ween the movies and the culture in which they are produced. 


iv paarace 


Literature on this subject (Indian cinema) is extremely scanty. 
‘Nevertheless, selected Indian films have been analysed for what 
light they throw on Hindu character 


Acquiring their significance from their closeness 10 life 
proverbs provide a valuable source of understanding, — Happily, 
calletion of provers in quite a few Indian languages are avail. 
able, which material has been freely drawn upon here. Tt is 
hoped that tho stady has thereby gained in its repreentaiveness 
and in its nearness To the actal life of the peopl, 


‘A prolonged peciod of childhood isa peculiaity of the homo 
sapions, Tt is during this petiod that the infant absorbs the 
culture of the miliew (in which he is born) that equips him to 
function Inter as a participating (and, may be, contributing) mem- 
ber of his socey, Whether the society is simple or complex, t 
process is unavoidable, The study of tow a culturally neutral 
Infant Is slowly transformed into a Hindu of a Moslim, an 
Tian o¢ an American is of absorbing interest. ‘The lst chapter, 
therefore, considers childhood as a petiod wherein the most 
Important foundations of the adult Hindu personality are laid, 











Although much t00 much has been weiten on the Hind 
it rarely that even a semblance of scientific attitude has been 
tained Implied of explit the guiding motive has often been 
tier one of praise or of census. Hindu character has been 
funined and explored heres dispussiontely at posible and 
from such dives sources us the Bhagavad and the fins. Tt 
‘snot often that the Giza i extically examined iti stil are to 
faye actully found any fault wih iT is for the fest time 
‘ethaps that Indian films have been employed forthe purpose 
o interpreting the character of the people, no doubt, on a modest 
sale, 








‘To my teacher and guide, Prof. G. S. Ghurye, MA. PhD. 
(Caniab), F.N.L, under whose guidance ths study was completed, 
Lowe an amount of debt {cannot quite express. To his unfail- 
ing personal interest and constant encouragement are due the 
completion and publication of this work. Whatever merit it has, 


enrace y 


Js site oii dew tind night na dining 
Scholarship. He is, of course, not responsible for my coneli- 
sions and for the many inevitable shortcomings for which T crave 
the indulgence of my render, 


My grateful thanks are due to Shri M. G, Kulkarni, M.A. 
for bis help in preparation of the index, 


‘The present work was accepted for the award of the Ph.D. 
degree in Sociology in 1987 by the University of Bombay. 1 
take this opportunity to thank the University of Bombay for 
publishing it in the University Sociology Series 








Bombay, 24h Dec, 1957 D. Nana, 
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CHAPTER I 





“Nevertheless, this much is certain: not only the inborn 
pecullarties of face, but also soil and climate, aliment and ooeu- 
pation, combine to form the charucter of « people.” 





Gorm, 


Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann, p. 306. 


“The vulgar are apt to carry all national characters to 
extremes; and having once established it a8 a principe, that any 
people ere knavith, or cowardly, or ignorant, they will edmit of 
no exception, but comprehend every individual under the same 
‘congue, Men of sense condemn these undstinguishing. judge- 
rents: though atthe same tine, they allow, that each nation has 
1 peculiar set of manners, and tbat some particular qualities are 
more frequently to be met with among one people than among 
their neighbours.” 





Dan Hose, 


“Of National Characters" in Etsayr—Mora, Poll 
tical, and Literary, ps 244, 


‘A. nation's institutions and belits are determined by its 
character." 


—Hemserr Srmcen, 
Soci States, Pil, Ch. 16, 86. 5. 








THEORETICAL APPROACH 


‘The field of national character studies is one of the most 
fertile and promising areas of sociolopial research that has 
‘opened up today. It has received growing attention, in recent 
years, from anthropologists, sociologists and social paychologst 
“During the last two decades a series of concepts such as 
“national characte", “basic personality structure, und " socal 
character", have come into increasing use in social science 
Iiterature."' "National charncter studies area recent development 
fn anthropological research on problems of personality and 
culture."* Enough work has already been done to justify Hallo. 
‘well in his remark, "We may say, 1 think, that the general 
hypothesis underlying culture and personality studies has been 
cconfirmed.”* ‘The present work is one more addition to the 
‘growing stock although, following Meads distinction, it may 
‘occupy an intermediate poslion between culture and character 
studies. 


‘While it is tr that the World War Il firmly established the 
study of national character as an area of anthropological i 
‘the trend to ignore earlier studies of this 
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anthropologists it far trom desinble, This omision becomes 
ridiculous when one finds an enthropologist of the standing of 
Krveber witing: “Exelatdetnetinas of cate paternnbave 
jin fact been presented by nonanthropologists, by historians and 
trae More thn eghses Bandeed years go Tacitus eve 
to posterity one of the masterpieces ofthis gee a his ans 
of German customs and charac So Keen was his penetration 
that many qualities of his mbjet are ail recognisable in the 
Germans ‘of today." He writes in a similar appreciative vein 
about Immanuel Kant’s Anthropologie, published as far back as 
1703. “Thin was waite more than 8 ceatury and a hal a0, 
when Gamany was polcally divided sod impotent; But en 
‘after World War II most of it is still a surprisingly happy diag- 
tovik"® Kroeter frankly admis: "Many och appraials, 

oral though they be sem 10 fit 00 sound bse 
vatlon" Tes, thereto, very sorprsing why non-antropolgkal 
‘irs shoald fave found to Title mention whoa they have not 
nly Been jot plone inthis eld but ali sometimes highly 
‘successful, It may be that anthropologists today are very much 
Concerned with methodological problems while the nonathro- 
Polopta have stigtaway tempted delineation, without making 
‘any explicit or systematic statement of their methods. But, if 
fed rts have been obtained in spite of meagre methodological 
tools and without the aid of modern psychology, certainly more 
and ot Hest recognition is obligatory on ost par. One cant 
ie tes how any open-nda stent of atonal character ean 
Allow inset to oveclok The Genta of Exrope by Haveoce 
Ells. The book take fo sornel the mental makeup of fe 

‘countries of viz, England, France, Spain, 
Germany snd Ramis. Thoops published in 1950, the individual 
essays were writen at wisely diteret dates, between 190) and 
1925. The approach is admittedly personal but it is heavily 
buted by an anajlsof erate and of representative pet- 
sonsies The fact hat an aster ofthe reputation of Havelock 
Ellis is not even entered in bibliographies (eg. The Study of 
Coulee ofa Diserce, (E88) M. Mead and Re Metra) 18 an 





6 ALL. Heber, Ateeplos, 837- 
5 i, ps8. 
“ia, po 
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‘omission that cannot be recorded without regret, To mention 
only a few more instances. Madariaga is very fortunate in being 
‘entered in the bibliography of the said book and in being referred 
fo by Margaret Mead in following terms: “An analysis of 
the plot of films or popular novels may serve to document 
consciously recognised themes (guch as success in the United 
States or sel-control in Britain) along the lines erginally deve- 
oped by Madariaga in his Englishmen, Frenchman and 
Spaniards, .. 2 But that is about all. Lin Yutang is mentioned 
by Oto Klineberg’ but Emest Barker shares the fate of 
Havelock Ellis. And the fact that two of the greatest philo- 
tophers of Europe—Immanvel Kant end David Hume—exereted 
thelr minds on the subject of national character, is not learnt 
from any of the many extensive bibliographi 








‘This would indicate that this branch of study, no matter how 
veloped now, is by no means so young that is history need 
bogin from either the frst or the second World War, Even 
‘Mandelbaum has taken exception to Mead’s historial account: 
“Among the less endorsable statements is the sscond sentence 
‘of the paper that "They (national characte studies} take thelr 
form and methods from the exigencies of the post-1939 world 
palitieal situation.” This seems a bit sweeping in view of the 
‘numeration, given later in the paper, of methods, most of which 
were developed and in use considerably before 1939." Hallo- 
wells formulation is more cautious and acceptable: Historically 
viewed, specialized intrest in and systematic investigation of the 
problems in the area most familiarly labelled “personality and 
culture” are a twentieth-century development in anthropology. 

















* Opsetin peat. 
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‘Aefrontha' te the Study of Cute’ ai Percy, Ohraer and 
‘Peony, Xi W428, 78. 
Wt National Chaser, Sournal of Soll Payee, 1, 1044, 





David Mangettaum, On the Study of National Charter, American 
‘aatirepaags, 86, 3088, p78. 
© Ops eta p89. 


6 INDY cauRcTER 
Hlllowell goes bsck in refercng to C. G. Selgman's presidential 
address t0 the Royal Anthropological Institte in 1923, tbe topic 
being. the relationship between anthropology and psychology. 


In fac, the concept of national character has a considerable 


‘ystems difler from country to country. Climate evokes or 


1 frat, Pte, WE, 7 
 Herodot, Hitry, pp 85,18, 120,176,180, 208, <7, 8, 88, 880, 
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take note of this instinctive disposition and should be framed in 
4 manner that may hold in check the natural outbursts of 
impulses, Among many others, one may mention de Toequevile, 
‘Emerson, Brogan, Dixon and Santayana. ‘The number of scho: 
lars who have been faseinated by the phenomenon of national 
character is indeed large. Reviewing Michael Demiashkevic 

The National Mind—English, French, German, Newell L. 











writes, “Here is another book added to s long lst dealing with 
national characteristics that has been growing since the days of 
Herodotus, ture abounds in such works. Tt is a perennial 
subject 


Indian scholarship is notorious for its lack of historical 
sense and it i not possible to produce comparable data on India. 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangin! is claimed to be the only ancient book 
of a historical nature, And, although Kalhana makes no such 
feference to people that could be shown to imply national or 
group character, R. $. Pandit, his translator from the original 
Sanskrit to English, weites, "Tt would thut appear that the reli 
tion of a people is a matter of geopraphy while their national 
charecteristes and social and moral developments are due to 
thelr history." It is very interesting to note that ancient books 
‘on erotics describe dliferences in the sexual characteritce of 
women in different parts of India. From quick orgasm {0 
‘orgasm by prolonged intercourse, from preference for nail 
seratching and teeth-biting to a dislike for such amouts, fom 
general acceptance of the passive feminine r6le to acting. the 
role of mle in coitus—such is the range of variation, 
‘each repionally localised, that are noted by Kalyana, the 
author of Ananga Ranga." Vatsyayane, the author of the oldest 
available book on erotics, makes similar regional distribution of 
Sexual characteristic, Appreciation of recognisable differences 
within one culture, whether by region oF by class, is growing with 
the modem students of the subject and it is noteworthy that 
these traits were observed by the ancient authors in the more 




















American Seca Review, TT, 1088.60. 
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God, But this is an ideal of integration we do not know it itis 
possible to achieve, Extroversionintoversion are not in 
‘tural complementary relationship with each other. With most 
people, they are competitive. That one finds both traits in the 
‘majority of people is an argument which is for or aginst neither 
the complementary nor the competitive point of view. It only 
shows that both can co-exist. Only if introversion of «very high 
intensity and grest absorption is found to co-exist with extto- 
version of a similar nature and force in the same person that 
‘Murphy's thesis will begin to be acceptable, But, who ean say 
‘that when Tolstoy was & Bohemian, be was also a deep introvert, 
‘or when he did turn a deep introvert, almost to the point of 
morbidity, there was a strong extrovert in him ?!* 








Je might then, be asked why Jungs clssifeation bas not been 
adopted. “The reason isnot any objection that we have to Jungs 
division but to typology in general (although itis obvious that 
introversion is the cap that fits tho Hadas), ‘The great attrac: 
tion of typology isthe neatness of the division and tis thi net- 
eas that turns ut to be it fatal weakness when it tested out 
‘These ideal types are then supplemented by *mixtures” which 
considerably take avay the conceptual Delpfulats ofthe original 
framework. But the greatest difcalty is best expesed ia the 
words of Adomo who, summing up the various objections 19 
typology, writes, “AC the hub of all thete arguments Is the 
aversion against the application of rigid concepts tothe supposedly 
uid realty of psychologist! life ‘This is conimed aso by 
David Riesman: “Thos while we shall be taking hereafter of 
tociat character types we must try to remember that thee types 
tre conrretions snd that the sichness of human potentiality, 
‘human lisontent, and human variety cannot be impeioned 
within a gypology.™* 
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1 ‘umDU crancTER 


‘As against individual types, there are socisl types. Social 
‘ypes aro not synonymous with principal socal roles, permitted 
‘nd prized in 2 society, but refer to such dispositional tendencies 
that are ether evoked or inhibited by the values 
ture. In this sense, the socal roles uns 
caltures may te the same but the social types produced would 





and the religious, 


‘An interestingly valuable attempt in the eld of typological 
‘construction and is application to culture is by David Ricsman, 
His typology of tradition-directd, inner-drected and. other. 
ircted is perhaps the best bridge we have between individual 
‘nd soclal paychologes. Riesman himself rightly claims, " Con 
‘sequently, the typology of character st forth in The Lonely Crowd 
iat the same time a typology of societies" But Ricoman expe 
cially devised it for delineating American society where ins 
dividuals aro trined to conform neither to tradition nor to inter. 
alized goals but to the everchanging contemporatict;...."! 
‘Change would teem to be such a prominent feature of Ameria 
life that the subtitle of Riesmaa's book The Lonely Crowd 
A Study of the Changing Americen Character. Tn s0 tat as it it 
Possible and valid to describe « people in terms of a single type 
sategory (which Riesman himself has warned against although 
he calls Americans, by and large, otherdirected), more Hindus 
would be tradton-directed, some innerircted and fewer still, 
cotherdircted. Riesnan's conteotion that “In the type of 
Society depending on tradition-direction, social change is at a 
‘minimum, though upsets in personal life may be violent and 
‘atatrophic ™ is bore out by the Hind society.  Contraivise, 
the statement that “The development of this character type 
oher-direted), with its mode of sensitivity to others, is both 











Fazer, 4, 
Bide 
ids 
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‘cause and consequence of sweeping and accelerated changes in 
the socal structure of the contemporary industrial society: =" 
negatively proves the point, It is a matter of sociological pre~ 
diction if the Hindus must inevitably change ftom tradition and 
{nner-directions to other<iretion as they go through the processes 
of industrialization and urbanization. Besides, Riesmen’s typo- 
logy is closely related to the population growth of a society and 
the historical sequence of social character development. This 
approach is likely to prove more useful in future for the study 
of Asian national characte 











In an excellent atic on national character, the authors 
A, Inkeles and D. J, Levinson raise « nurnber of important points 
that deserve our close attention, They start from the beginning, 
Viz, the problem of definition. ‘The authors very wisely recognise 
that the lack of explicit, formal statement about the definition, 
‘ture and scope of the subject has not been a hindrance but « 
help in “encouraging the expression of intuitive, elinieal modes 
of thought and in permitting free play of ideas so important in 
1 new eld of study.”*" But they rightly think that itis not 
too early now to introduce some clarity and detniteness, Gor 
aso recognises the need of definition and complains of coasider- 
ble ambiguity in the use of the term “national character?” Gorer 
tentatively suggests the term ‘social character * and ‘basie 
‘character’ But he himself rejects the former as alteady having 
the latter, ho thinks, suggests prima 

‘not seem fo be warranted by the available facts oF 
M. Mead would profer the use of the tem ‘cultural 
character structure as perhaps more appropriate. But it is a 
Digger term, without any compensating gain in meaning or pee- 
sion. Tis leaves us with only one choice and that i the erm 
national character’ ite. 
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Tnkeles and Levinson observe that perhaps the main thread 
running through the numerous deGnitions is that national char- 
acter refer to characteristics that are common or standardised 
in a given society. Commonalty or frequency is, therefore, an 
‘important criterion. But, while discussing the “social character * 
term of Fromm, these authors notice an implied distinction bet- 
‘ween the socially required personality structure and the actual 
one in the treatment of both Fromm and Linton. This distine- 
tion is comparable to Gorer’s separation between the analysis of 
“principal motives or predispositions which can be deduced from 
tho behaviour of the personnel of a society at x given time and 


fndependeat ofthe psychological sructare of personality, Fromm 
tas well expresed how the whole of a doctine oF a theoretical 
system as well as a single concept like Jove, justice, equality, 
facrifce has an emotions! matrix and this matrix is rooted in 
the character strcture of the individual. “The fact that ideas 
tave an emotional matrix is of the utmost importance because 
itis the Key tothe understanding of the spirit of a cultre.™* 


[Besdes, a considerable part of the dynamics of human beha- 
viout is due to the tension created by the impact of the ideal on 
the actual. As Gorer has put it, “The relationship between 
mia, 9. 0T. 

1% Prom, The Pea of Pron, p20. 
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ideals and conduct is not a simple one; for, although they do 
not usually coincide in a one-to-one relationship, the ideal may 
‘be considered to influence conduct both in the choice of alter 
natives of behaviour and in the negative judgements by the selt 
‘and/or others (guilt, shame, ostracism or other sanctions) when 
fconduct deviates sharply from ideals" In view of this, i 
would be very unproductive to leave out the ideals from conside 
ation, Infact, it is possible to study various cultures and 
peoples in terms of the ideals they hold and cherish, This is 
borne out by Ruth Benedict's study of the three cultures of Zuni, 
of Dobu and, of Kwakiutl, who are oriented as wholes in diferent 
directions. “We, therefore, very much agree with Gorer when be 
writes, “National character cannot be fully described without 
faking into account the ideal character" But Gorer's warning 
‘against confusion i description is writen partly in terms of 
{deals and partly in terms of actual behaviout, and also if ideals 
aro described ax if they were identical with behaviour, is well 
worth remembering by all students of the subject. 




















From the foregoing, it would appear that we do not attach 
as much importance t0 the study of individuals as Inksles and 
Levinson and many others do. A very great practial dificulty 
is here involved. From the practical point of view. it would be 
‘impossible for a single research worker to study psychologically 
the character structure of individuals ofa large and ropreseatative 
ample. Even for the questionnaire method, adopted for the 
rudy of English character, Gorer has the following to remark 
Tt is an extremely time-consuming technique 
researcher has a staff of fairly highly qualified 
Gorer has been thoughtful enough to calculate the time 
hh taken if the sume questions were covered in interv 
writes, “If one allows three hours for an interview, which eon- 
sidering the range of subjects covered is not excessive, the 11,024 
Jnformants would have taken something like 16 years to inter 






























view, working a 40-hour week, without taking into account the 
recording and subsequent coding.""* And it must be remembered 
8 Opal pet. 

hid, p58. 


% G Gore, plring Bnglih Character, p28. 
Dh p10. 


single task, Uke atervewing, is split up, it makes for poorer 
result. On grounds of sheer practicality, the method of prycho- 
Jopical study of individuals will have 10 be ruled out for an 


‘ot applicable to nation states of many millions, since the very 
Aiference in sie introduce qualitative diferences in the possible 
methods of research" To make, thea, the approach through indi- 
viduals a primary one in national character studies, us Inkeles 
and Levinson suggest, i clearly out of place, not possible to fulfil 





Does the merit of a method lie in making it an imposibity or 
nearimpossblity ? 


‘Writing on * Problems In The Study of Modern Cultures," 
Gin observes, “From the methodological point of view there 
a Med, “Nina Charcter fn ALL Koaeber (RA), 

eat (8A), Antiopoeey 
Op. ci p08. 
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nothing insuperably difficult about the solution of the problems, 
However, three things are required: (I) money. in fuitly sub- 
stantial amounts ; 2) large number of well tained anthropolo- 
st; (3) the co-operation of specialists in other socal and psycho- 
logical sciences under an overall and integrated plan of investic 
‘tion.""” Gillin betrays a nalvely unrealistic ‘afttude as if 
detailing. dificultcs is a great help. Of course, they are not 
insuperable for man, and yet, he himself lter writes, “To date 
‘no large urban exhibits of modern culture have been studied 
by this method. . .. Even a moderate sized community or 
small city requires the services of a considerable number of in- 
vestigators, and the anthropologist who has been used to work: 
ing with a smal trie, inds himself incapable of covering all 
fspects of the culture of & modern community in any reasonable 
length of time* Though it was writen by Gillin in 1949, 10 
the best of the present writer's knowledge, the situation is’ no 
botter affer the lapse of nearly a decade, Perhaps Gorer's 
questionnaire study of English character iv about the most i 
is direction. When not insuperable diffcuties remain unsolved, 
sy not only invite but compel reflection, Although Gillin has 
referred to the clement of time, the full implication of this aspect 
of dificulty is brought ovt by Solon T, Kimball: "Some of the 
other practical problems may be observed by examining the history 
‘of any one of several community studies. ‘These have been rela 
tively costly, have often requited the services of a 
‘and have extended over a considerable time-span, 
collating, interpreting, and preparing for publication the immense 
data which inevitably accumulate under such ambitious enter- 
prises js itself a major undertaking. .. . For example, fully a 
Aecade elapsed between the initiation and publication of the fist 
report of the Yankeo City study.”*" It is the American writers 
who insist on this method and who, true to their national char- 
acter, believe practical difficulties t0 be resolvable. But unfor- 
tunately, national character studies in United States have been 





























American Andirapoaget 81,1840, p. 807. 
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"© Probem of Studying Amelean Culture, Amerie Antivopolp, 7, 
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‘Set David G, Mandelbau, The Sty of Complex Cation 
_Yearooof sively, 18, pp. 208283. 





fore, longer the duration of stody, Sanger the number of 
Introduced and greater, consequently is the ned to go on revising 
the earlier formolations. It is now time that the theoretical lite- 
rature of this developing braach shoold provide definite answers 
to these questions. 


Discussing the two methods of stodying national character 
Ginsberg observes, “In any case, the study of national traits 
‘revealed in its representative men must be supplemented by 
1 study of the mentality of the people at large, especially as 
vealed in. proverbs, folklore and especially in wit and 
‘humour"* He quotes with approval Baldwin's remark, “ Under- 
stand English hamour, and you have gone a long way to under- 
standing the Englishman." A litle late, Ginsberg writes, “The 
Indivect method of studying national characteristics by an analysis 
of the psychological basis of the collective achievements of 
‘peoples has undoubtedly proved more fruitful than the direct 
rmathod based on the observation of individual bebaviour.™* And 
in his final summing up, he gets most categorical and forthright 
fn the point: “Fist, the study of national character is to be 
approached no through an investigation of individual differences, 
‘bt of the qualities manifested in the collective life of nations, 
their traditions and pablic policy." talcs. mine) 








Other methods in the field must also be examined. Inkeles 
tnd Levinson stato that national character research is faced with 
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the old but sill widespread dilemma of extensityintensity 
“Extensive, technically rigorous study of a large sample within 
8 feasible number of subject and personal manhours increases 
‘our ability fo generalise, but Limits the number and * depth? of 
the vatiables that can be investigated. On the othee band, in- 
feosive, “clinical” study of a small simple permits & peyetolo- 
sically more significant and complex analysis, but the genera 
ofits findings must be established by large-scale investiga 
Projective techniques and clinical interviews are the {Wo con 
Promise solutions that have somewhat bridged the wide gap 
between extensity and intensity. Rorschach tet has evoked great 
enthusiasm among experimental social psychologists and it ho 
‘been used in many national character studies, The test has the 
reat seeming merit of placing national character studies on a 
sound and reliable comparative basis. Tt giver the impression 
of arriving at objective appraisal of subjetive content because 
‘of the standardised nature of the test, The objectivity of the 
test Ja, however, exaggerated since the experimenter bas to sater- 
pret the reaction of the subject. In 1937, Gardner Murphy, 
‘who had himself administered this test in US.A., wrote, "the 
‘methods of interpretation are essentially those of the artist— 
Judgements are qualitative or subjective, even intuitive” And, 
‘as recently as 1950, Klineberg remarks, "The Rorschach teat 
‘must be regarded as a promising appronch to the understanding 
of the fotal personality. Tt is unfortunate that its use dema 
considerable experience, and that no objective rules can be esta- 
blished for the easy guidanre of prospective testers™* It iy 
clear that to administer the Rorschach test is not like applying 
f thermometee to read the body heat, 

‘The other compromise method is tht of clinical interview. 
It is very dangerous to recommend this method universally, with: 
cout emphasising the qualifications the interviewer must possess” 
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The danger of projection is always there in all inter-personal 
‘elatonships but it becomes very real and for the quality of 
work very disastrous when the interview is 10 be of a clinical, 
iagnestic and interpretative nature, almost like a psychoanaly- 
tical sting. Inkeles and Levinson mention with satisfaction the 
ease of Kartiner giving “ psychoanalytical interviews” to Ame- 
rican Negroes: .. Karner and Ovesey present a prychologcally 
‘meaningful portrayal of modal personalities of quality not 
previously achicved in innumerable sociological and socio- 
paychological studies" The quality, however, was attained, not 
necessarily because of the inherent merit in the method ite, 
bat because of the long profesional experience of Kardiner in 
prychounalytic practic. In lesser bands, this method is capable 
of degenerating into something thoroughly unealiable. In ordie 
nary fotecviews where pure informations have 10 be procured, 
the only problem of importance is to establish rappor., But | 
when immediate and intuitive perception has to be gained for 
deeper understanding, the temptation of projection would be too 
‘reat for research workers who are equipped only intellectually 
for this task. Discussing the problem of insight, Murphy ob- 
serves, “That is one reason why prychiatic social workers have 
for a long time been convinced that the first attempt in under- 
standing delinquent boys or drunken fathers or confused and 
thei own psychounalyss, or 
work through their own. deep-lvel 
problems." How great is the attraction of projection will be 
further proved from the following words of even such an exo- 
rented payehounalyst as Karen Horney: “Because of all these 





‘ot to interpret anything as projection without evidence and also 
to be meticulously careful in the search forthe factors which are 
Projected." This method should, therelore, be selectively re- 
commended and cautiously applied. That this is far from an 
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empty warming will be clear when one recalls that Geza Réheim 
questioned the competence of no les an authority than Malinowski 
in application of psychoanalytic method and characterised him 
as litle more than an ameteur in this feld. 


‘The existence of a national character should be proved or 
demonstrated before it is deseribed of analysed, isa problem 
that cannot be easily settled, More often, the existence of a- 
tional character is taken for granted, and then, analysis or descrip: 
tion is attempted, Strictly theoretically, it is possible to maine 
(ain the distinction but in actual research, it is often lst, ‘That 
cultures lifer, and that each culture shapes the majority of its 
‘members in its own mould is an assumption that may well have 
the status of an axiom in sociology. Why, then, is the doubt ? 
Doubis have very often been created by the diferences in tho 
Portraits of the sumo people by dllfeent authors, ‘This makes 
for confusion. Another reason would be that stereotypes of 
‘Peoples ate built up and as soon as the actual behaviour of the 
people deviates from the stereotype, the doubt is cast, not on 
the correctness or otherwise of the particular stereotype but on 
tho validity of the concept of national character ittelt. This 
problem is linked up with a unimodal or multimodal concept of 
‘ational character, Stereotypes are obviously rigidly unimodal, 
‘uggesting an artificial unity, simplicity and homogeneity, Actual 
behaviour of any people is complex, variegated and not unotten, 
contradictory. 











‘This last point brings us to a very real problem of national 
character. Inkeles and Levinson suggest that national character 
tefecs to relatively enduring personality characteristics and pat- 
{ems that ate modal among the adult members of the society, 
While we fully agree with the importance of the enduring patt 
‘of personality characteristics (fr, its absence would imply lack 
‘of organisation), we would like to draw attention to the difculty 
that is created if the enduring aspect is maintained pen: 
sable under all cicumstances. At times, people do change #0 
‘much and so quickly in their behaviour that to see any continuity 
fo consistency is really not easy, Discussing. this problem, 
Ginsberg quotes Clemenceau as saying, “The Boglishman was 
noted for his calm, but English soldiers tended to be more hyste- 











organisation of human dispositions does not only mean putting 
the diverse components of personality into an ordered and regu 
lated system but 50 often involves the suppression of some (or 


often, what emerges thus is quite the contrary of what had been 

manifest before. Such contradictions need not invite One to call 

‘ational character an ison, for such 
by 


| 


of charcter® Though quoted 
text, one would like to reproduce 
In this connection: "The admission 
ridiculed at indiference to logle and coberence, of which the 
English mind is often accused, may be largely the admission 
of inconsistencies inherest in life itself and of the impossibility 
‘of overcoming them by the imposition of a uniformity greater 
than life will bear"™* Enduringness is an aspect of character 
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4m an effort to bring out the theoretical meaningfulness of the 
‘multimodal concept, they further waite, “By explicly raising 
the issue of the number of modes present in a given society, it 
tends somewhat to counteract the inclination toward stereotyping 
‘nd spurious homogenizing in our descriptions of national pope 
lations." Otto Klincberg makes similar point when he writs, 
“One objection is that nations are not Homogeneous, ‘This is 
true; as a consequence we need distribution curves ; studies of 
Various regions within the nation, as well as of economic clases 
and other sub-groups, a comparison of similar clases in dierent 
nations as well as of aliferent classes in the same nations. 
‘Those ideals of research are doubtless laudable and no one can 
have any proper quarrel with them. But they are pitched #0 
high that one wonders it they are realisble in the foreseeable 
foture, Discussing the methods of testing out the validity of the 
‘swadaling hypothesis of Goter for culture and personality studies, 
‘Mead suggests that only a rigorous cross-cultural comparison of 
this practice is likely to yield data that may be ued for universal 
‘generalization, But sho soon adds, “It ig important 10 stress 
that we have no such information on any single 

rearing, and itis likely to be a very long ti 
fand money are available to make such a study." (Compare thit 
with the easy optimism of Gillin.) 





























Jn no way an attempt t0 approximate even moderately to 
this lofty and comprehensive ideal, a chapter is devoted to the 
‘comparison of the Hindus and the’ Chines» in the present work. 
‘This was posible entirely due to the excllent way ia which Lin 
‘Yotang has abstracted the main strands of the Chinese character. 
But for the specife mention of the traits and the treatment of 
‘each, even this limited comparison could not have been attempted. 
‘The comparison, however, is not undertaken for the purpose of 
demonstrating the sources of dliferences but only to highlight 
the exact nature of differences. It was possible to compare the 
various institutions of the two societies, paticuladly the family 
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‘and/or the child rearing practices and relate them to the recult- 
ing dfereaces inthe ethos of the two cultures and the character 
of the peoples. This would have involved too much of com- 
‘erison and the delineation of the Hindus themselves would have 
fomewhat suflered. The present study being confined to the 
Hindus, the Chioese were employed as background material 
‘against which the Hindus would appear in clearer relief. It is 
‘sy fo present two contrasting caltures and bring out their 
sharp difrences. But itis certainly Jess revealing. Though less 
‘easy, it is much more rewarding t0 compare two such cultures 
that are far from contrasting and yet have important diferences 
between them. Not the glaring and obvious but the suble and 
concealed dierences are thereby revealed.“ Indeed, national 
temperaments evidently become most distinctive when peoples are 
contrasted whose cultures are basically alike: such as French 


What futile”™* ‘More than any other people in Asia, the Chinese 
‘are pechaps best suited for this purpose with regard to the Hindus 
in India. 


Tnkeles and Levinson mestion a fow very promising leads 
for comparative stody of cultures. But these leads could as well 
be employed for the purpose of describing even a single culture 


‘They suggest that ose concentrate on a limited numberof psycho 
logical sues, lke aggression or orality. They go on to mention 
the ‘apcholopical inves that could verve as basis for 


+@ Relation to authority, 

(Conception of self, 

if) Basis for maintaining inner equilibrium, 

(iv). Major forms of anxiety, 

() Primary dilemmas and confcts and ways of dealing 
‘with them. 


9 AL: Krosher, dep, 5. 
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‘A problem of importance that has not been considered 
worthy of even mention by Tnkeles and Levinson in their lengthy 
article is that of permanence or continuity of national character 
This neglect could be justied only if it is proved that continuity 
‘of national character has nothing to do with the existence of 
‘ational character.™ But this is far from being the case, Writers 
have not hesitated t0 call the concept of national character an 
illusion, mainly on the charge that it lucks consistency or 
continuity, Madariaga has pointed out that the fact of the same 
people having diferent reputations at diferent times has been 
e favoutite argument of those who want to deny the existence 
‘of national character. Madariaga’s own anawer is doubtless wity, 
“Well what of it?, As if a gharacter could exist without cha 
ing oF change without existing." But the fuet remains th 














it 
1 character changes too much oF too often, it invites doubts about 





its own existence, Clearly, the problem must be faced more 
squarely. Since national character studies belong to culture and 
personality fld, it may not be inappeoprate t0 begin with the 
Coatideration of culture, 





Does culture change rapidly or is it stable ? ‘The answer 
lies between the two, but it is more towards stability than change. 
Fully aware of the openness of receptivity of a culture, Kroeber 
tuins that even ata time when innovation is at its highest, 
transmitted exceeds many times more what is ci 






Historia 
{important changes produced by. the 
France of 1750 and France of 1820 neverth 
than different. It would take a series of revolutions, 
‘or a quite long series of generations, before the changes equalled 
‘the persstence.™" (Only equalled, not exceeded) Kroeber offers 
very understandable reason for such a high degree of per- 
tstenco: it offers its members a sense of security stability and 
repose, (And human beings want these more than anything else.) 
1 trve that the total content of culture does not change 
such, itis « fair supposition that the carriers of a culture also 

















‘the word ‘contnulty* x prefered o permanuns in thisconteat, Per 
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fn Bngland. But, as a matter of actual estimate on the continulty 
of English character, Gorer observes. “I would make the assump- 
Son tat fndamenlly English character bas changed very He 





‘The preceding argument was from the point of view of culture 
persistence or socal stability. It is possible to argue the con- 
tinity of national character from the point of view of individual 
psychology too, From the persistence of culture, it would appear 
‘that the ideals of the people do not change either easily or quickly 
1G. Goer in Pe Say of Catan ot Dito,» 2. 
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fF very much. Conscience or super-eg is the repository of the 
ideals. And the transmission of superego is much greater than 
‘is commonly imagined, J. C, Flugel makes the point that 
parents adopt the altitude of their own super-ego towards their 
children as though they std to them, " Do as Tse 
inction between the ideal and the actual is fimly grasped 
nts and they want their children to be, not what they 
fare, but what they would have liked themselves to be. 
“Im this way’ there takes place something in the nature of a 
direct transmission of the superego from one genertion to 
nother, comparable perhaps to the continuity of the germplasm 
in its pilgrimage through a succession of individual bodies." 
“The result is that the super-ego of tho child it not really built 
‘yp on the model of the parents, but on that of the parent’ super: 
ne content, It becomes the vehicle of 
tradition and of all the age-long values which have been handed 
down in this way from generation to generation.”* Although 
the superego of the child is not a complete prototype of the 
parental superego, it yet provides ample source of continuity 
“In the psychology of all peoples there is a certain peemanent 
basis which makes itl constantly felt” Writing about 
MeDougall's Group Mind, Allport approvingly remarks: "He 
found these fulflled most clearly in the case of nations, for 
nations ave a permanent and highly organised character.” 






















‘Tho above stand is further supported by the type of evidence 
that Kroeber has collected in his Anthropology and 9 which a 
reference hus already been made earlier in a diferent context 
‘To quote again the same notable examples: 

() “More than eighteen hundred yents ago Tacitus gave 
to posterity one of the masterpieces of this genre in his analysis 
‘of German custom and character. So keen was his penetration 
that many qualities of his subjects are all recognisable in the 
Germans of today." and 
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Gin 1789, Immansel Kant published his last work, 
Anthropologie, oe of the final sections of which deals with the 
acacter of people. Kant had attempted characterisation of 
Germans ; about its accuracy Kroeber writs, “This was writen 
‘more than «century anda half ago, when Germany was politically 
divided and impotent ; bat even after Werld War TI most of it 
‘a sill & surprisingly happy diagnosis" 


‘This is as much a tribute to the extraordinary insight of 
‘Tacitus and Kant as a confemation of the coatinuity of national 
character 





‘The question ofthe continity or otherwise of Hind charac: 
ler has been lett unexplored. In view of the evidences produced 
above, it would appear that the assumption of the continuity of 
Hind character i not unwarrantable. 


OF all the theories of personality, psychoanalytic has domi- 
ted the field of personality and culture approach. “ Paycho- 
smi ng te ma exc ty of rece 
bout personality development, and it is not surprising that it 
tas bee utd in the developmest of geoeraied knowledge about 
culture and. personality" Ribble, who made clinical observa- 
ions on a lange group cof infats, 600 in number, for a long- 
petiod of time, waite, “The genera principles in Freud's theory 
of development are well established. They bave received confir= 
sation from study of primitive peoples (Freud, 1940b ; Robeim, 
1934; M. Mead, 1935; Money-Kyrle, 1939.” They have also 
recxived confirmation from the psychoanalytic study of children 
(Seo A Freud, 1928, 1937, Klein. 1932) and they are gradually 
being incorporated as part of the working conception of per- 
sonality development by those outside psychounalytical circles 
(Gee Chapter 3 by Moweer and Kluckhola)"* She further ob- 
serves, “Our findings from direct clinical observation of babies 
tend to confirm orthodox psychoanalytical theory” 
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Strangely enough, the charactereology of Freud himself (and 
of Karl Abraham and Emest Jones) has not played the most 
{important part; it is the neo-Freudians who have provided the 
‘major framework, Fromm has taken caro to show where and 
‘at what exact points his stand dlifers from that of Frees, 
Fromm. rejects Freud's instinctivistic view of human nature: 
“Contrary to Freud's view point, the analysis offered in this is 
based on the assumption that the key problem in psychology is 
that of speciflc kind of relatedness of the individual towards the 
World and not that of saisuction or frustration of this or that 
instinctual need per se.""* But, what gives rise t0 the need of 
the individual to relate himself to the world and would he still do 
that without tho tension of instincts? Conceding only a few 
common needs like hunger thirst and rex, Fromm further writes, 
"The most beautiful as well as the most ugly inclinations of 
rman are not part of « fixed and biologically given humen nature, 
but result from the social process which creates man, In other 
words, society has not only « suppressing function—although it 
has that too—but it has also a creative function." Tt is certainly 
very eloquent in pralse of socety but it reduces the individual to 
nothingness. Although he. warns that “in trying to avoid the 
terrors of iological and metaphysical concepts we must not 
succumb t0 an equally grave error, that of a socilogicn re 
Svan whlch man is noting but a poppet dicted by th 
strings of social circumstances." the warning is in 

Be er pay Ges as ees 
society is not only suppressive but also creative of man, is one 
far from taking the stand of social relativism, it be 
‘only implied ?"" Fromm's faith is “in some kind of mystic 
clement Which, left to its spontaneous development, would make 
for sound adjustment and human happiness." As against 
Fromm's opposition to Freud's ic orientation, Gardner 
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Murphy has the following to remark on the subject: “Tn con 
sidering the dependence of the individual upon society, a trap 
lies ready for us. We have inherited from Joha Locke and his 
‘school the concept that man is molded by society. The word 
“molded” is ambiguous. Locke's followers, even until Darwin 
time, thought of man as being like wax, shaped from the outside 
by forces alien to his nature. Just at Locke regarded the new- 
‘bor child as “ White paper” written on by experience, so some 
‘eople, even today. think as passively moléed and making no 
response to the process of molding. Darwin and more port. 
‘ularly Freud, have shown how far from correct this idea is. 
For the individual reaches out, makes demands; he can love 
terically, fear tesifcally, and therefore hate terrifically, With 
4 view 10 the deep biology of the individual, we have begun 10 
rasp the Jct that society does mot impose its norms upon indl- 
video! existence. Man is not passive in relation to these 
accepts, rejects, compromises, inte> 
is regretted that to give Freud his 
do, the corrective to Frome has to be supplied by Murphy. 








Egocorienaton of paychouralyst ia tet was not undesie- 
able (Anna Freud deplored the neglect of ego in the alee 
stages of prychoanlyix) Bu the poceat has gone on ia & way 
vhete the most importast part of cootebation, viz, the uncons- 
cious, is undercated and ego-adjstment it increasingly emphas- 
ined. To appreciate fully the importance ofthe unconscious in 
the fed of motivation would mean the realisation ofthe temen- 
dous complications involved. ‘Haman mind becomes far from a 
reat and simple aangenest. In the maa, iights to the une 
conscious wil hve to be intuitively gained. However urpetly 
it might be demanded that prychoanalytical concepts should be 
‘esate in tesable form, this coniton is not Ikely to be ever 
completely flied. Prychoanlysis does not bear ost demons- 
teaon in the munacr tis deed. Deep analysis of a large 
sumer of any population is nt easly posite. The geaeralisa- 
tions wil have 10 be fom a few to the many. Tt seems that 
‘prychoanalytcal writes in the personality and culture eld may 
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never find it possible to fulfil those standards of research which 
other social scientists wish to impose upon others and themselves. 


One decisive influence of psychoanalysis has been the im. 
portance the petiod of childhood has come to reosive as the 
formative stage in life. “What the last thity years of psycho 
logical work have disclosed Is the unexpected extent and subtlety 
of early influences, their enduring character, and something of 
te way in whieh ‘they work. On this topic there has been a 
convergence of evidence from clinical psychology, child psychology, 
anthropology and animal psychology." In a vague way, child. 
hood was known to be important, Did aot Wordsworth call child 
the father of man? But, not till psychoanalysis did people 
realise how much of a father a child is The period of chilt- 
hhood not only came to be regarded as Important but decisive in 
the extreme. The foundations of personality aro $0 lad in the 
childhood that any possibility of fundamental change as a 
natural, automatic process is ruled out, Childhood acquired a 
determinism never suspected before. 








But, not all teem to be convinced of the determining aspect 
of childhood for future personality. Inkeles and Levinson appear 
to belong to this group. They devote consideruble space to the 
discussion of the overwhelming. importance the petiod of 
hood has come to acquire. They would Ike to find out if the 
‘experiences of the intervening years, ie, between childhood and 
‘adulthood, are also not of decisive importance. And, although 
hot stated expliily, it would appear, they think that such inter- 
vening experiences are important, 














‘The crucial importance of the early experiences is derived 
from the fact that basic orientations are established during that 
period, Later experiences may be important but they never 
Touch the self directly. They reach the self only afer they have 
‘been filtered through te already established basic orientations. 
"The early expectations are largely unconscious and will persist 
for a very long while in spite of conflicting experiences at the 
‘conscious level.” Starting with Marquesan example, Murphy goes 
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fon to generalise: “The infantile feeling tone apparently has 
fet the sage for later attitudes in the adult personality including 
the food attitudes and perhaps much else besides. It mey be 
that what actually happens in every human society is that the 
‘manner in which the young first come to experience life paves 
the way to the manner of i 

joys and socrows, their sequeke and derivatives, can pechaps 
become cent ie the peony arcie ta is 0 et 


by te 
penonality. As the part of mind that isin touch with the ob 
Jestive reality, the ego is the most adjusible, changing part. But 
the unconscious id impalses remain unchanged. Is it not rematk- 
able that the ego should be seen but the unconscious denied ? 
‘tis noteworthy that Inkeles and Levinson have not mentioned 
‘once the importance of the usconscious) It is lamentably pre- 
Freudian for any advanced student of the subject today. It 
‘sounds rather unperceptive of the authors to complain of th 
serious neglect the political system, patterns of economic org 
risation, media of mass communication, et. have suifered 
factors in the formation of modal personality. The concept of 
‘modal personality ses to be all inclusive. Gorer well answers 
thia charge of ignoring the infloence of history, economics, geo 
raphy and similar impersooal phenomena by saying that a study 
‘of national chacacter is not meant to describe all the pheno 
mena of a nation’s life but to isolate and describe the main 
‘motives of the majority of the population” 





Tt would not be incorrect to say that the full importance of 
the rBle even of parents in the growing child's mind came to be 
recognised only after psychoanalysis. Tn a way, the importance 
of parents was always known. Heroes would be described and 
tome would confess as having been deeply influenced by their 
parents. But the exact manner in which the influence was 
exercised was not clear. Often, it would be shown as bene- 
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ficial, elevating, greatness-producing.* These was no anticipa 
tion of the numerous complex ways in which the personalities of 
the parents, real and imaginary, are now shown by psychoanalys 
to affect devsively the character of a growing child. There is now 
not only the idea thatthe child consciously emulates the example 
of the parents but what is much more, by his unconscious idenie 
fication and introjection, he cannot help being influenced by his 
parents in a variety of ways, both good and bad." 








5» thus, clear that the period of childhood is not only 
but highly complicated, The ora, tho ana, the phallic 
tnd the genital are the four developmental siages that Freud out 
lined, In the culture and personality approach, the oral and 
the anal, as the ealie sages, have received greater importance 
"The variation in the duration of breastfeeding and the abruptness 
‘of weaning, and the harshness ot indulgence with which tilt 
training is imposed on the unwilling chil, have been the major 
leads followed. In spite of this vogue, itis suggested that only 
practising peychoanalyss, interested in personality and culture 
rescarch, should investigate these practices, with a view 10 show 
ing its impact on personality. Unconscious phantasies play an 
‘unsuspectely important part and it is wellknown that mere 
‘acquaintance with psychoanalytic erature isnot likely to immpert 
1 valunblo insight into the unconscious. (This i, of couse for 
those who fundamentally accept peychoanalyss, ‘Those who 
‘do not, their arguments would proceed very diferently.) Tt seems 
at sich anthtopotogical writers who are interested in psycho- 
alyical approach, ean dispense with a very close, detailed and 
exclusive study of weaning and toilt training and yet make their 
fobvervations sulclenty rich and rewarding. For example, in 
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her study of Balinese characte, Mead does agt give exclusive 
attection to wesning and toile taining. She emphasises more 
the emotional relationship between the mother and the child 
and the heartless way in Which the mother repeatedly frustrates 
the child right when she has roused him to expect a great deal 
of affection and petting from ber: “The mother continually 
stimolates tho child ‘emotion—love or desire, jealousy 


t 


the hands of 


! 
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FFor reasons mentioned above, it was thought advisable not 
to give great importance to i 
Besides, it needs Seld work 10 ascertain the vniformity or vain 





Tia is a vast and the Hindus are spread 
‘ut all over the country. There are various regional and linguistic 
‘soupt within this extensive teitory. Each such regional and 
linguistic group has a more marked omogeneity within itself. 
Besides, Hinds society is castopatieraed and the caste structure 
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is a hierarchical organisation, Traditionally and in its original 
simplicity, not only functions were alloted to each caste but 
cxttain moral and mental qualities were also associated with each, 
‘Though belonging to the same religion, members of dillerent 
‘castes yet difer. “The diference goes deeper than the occupation 
and presumably, there was difference in disposition too. For 
‘example, a Kshatriya is permitted much more of ageression than 
‘8 Brahmin if the latter is permitted any at all. ‘The lines that 
perceptibly separate the Hindus are theee in number: () region, 
Gi) language, and (lil) caste (of which the first two generally 
‘overlap). In a group such as this, there is no possibilty of 
single prevailing. peesonality type, “A. really comprehensive and 
‘thorough-going study of the Hindus must include all such vara- 
tions. It was clearly not possible for this study to attempt such 
4 formidable task, But the writer is not altogether without a 
‘broader, inter-regional perspective. To his owa personal back- 
‘round of an eastern state was added the experience of the cos 
mopolitan city of Bombay for a number of years, The city draws 
its population from almost all putts of the country, Nor was 
the institution of his research without its cosmopolitan eompo- 
sition, where longer acquaintances and closer riendubipe revealed 
‘more unobstrusively the diverse ways of diferent regions. The 
waiter knows that the sient worth of this is mil and yet itis 
‘mentioned for what itis worth 




















‘The writer does not know a word of Sanskrit and some 
right think, it is disqualification enough for a work of the nature 
fattempted here. On examination, it does not appear to be as 
valid an objection, ‘The weiter is not aa alien in Hindu society 
and if he does not know Sanskrit, by far the overwhelming majo- 
tity of Hindus do not know it today. Why should, then, Sanskrit 
bbe regarded as an indispensable tool for a student of Hindu 
society ? Only because the sacred books were written originally 
jn Sanskrit? But the primary interest here is not in the sacred 
books, itis in the people. To understand Hindus, knowledge of 
Sanskrit is far from indispensable if people themselves do not 
read their sacred books in that language. Besides, there are 
translations. A foreigner may be in the danger of accepting the 
translation and yet missing the feel of the subject. A native of 
the culture does not sufer from the same handicap. And, then, 
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CHAPTER II 


"In spite of many gradations within each of these groups, 
the predominantly Ideational snd Pseudo-Ideatonal character of 
‘most of the Oriental, especially the Hindu, and the conspicuously 
Sensate character of most of the contemporary Wester societies, 
{i indubitable and remains probably the fundamental difference 
between them.” 


=P. A. SonoKN, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. 1, p. 1M. 


"The difereace between Western, Indi, and Far Eastern 
civilizations obviously consists of more than a diversity of 
‘content as exemplied by items of the order of eating with forks, 
fingers, and chopsticks respectively. Beyood these concrete facts, 
there is a pervading diflerence of character and outlook in the 
(hee cultures. That is what is meant by ethos.” 


AL, Kaoemn, 
Anthropology, p. 294. 


ETHOS OF CULTURE 


Man has wavered between two extremes: Is thete a funda 
mental unity or a fundamental diversity in the human race ? Tn 
diferent moods, he has accepted different answers. At times, the 
similarity of man the world over impresses him ; at other times, 
the local differences even within a small tract of land perplex 
him. This confusion arises when traits 

cultural contexts, and their real meanis 
















ing thereby the unity of mankind, But, since these traits have 
diferent meanings in the total patterning of diferent culture, 
diversity is equally suggested. Diversity of culture is today an 
tccepted fact. By making a study of three simple peoples, the 
Zunis, the Kwakiutls, and the Dobus, Benedict succeeded in 
bringing. out the spectacular diversity of the three cultures. 
Meationing other attempts of similar nature by Mead and Gorer, 
Kroeber remarks that ,..the most comprehensive procedure 
‘has boon that of Benedict" And Radhakamal Mukerjoo bas 
‘observed, “ Ruth Benedict characterises types of American Indian 
cultures as Apolionian and Dionysian with diflerences in dominant 
values and in the cultural imperatives that mould and govern 
behaviour and pertonality, Though the paychological character- 
isation of a whole people by a stereotype, or catch-phrase is 
neither slentiflo nor truly objective, Ruth Benedict's method of 
defining the cultural norms as the frame of reference for analys- 

‘of interpreting a culture as an integral whole has now 
won wide recognition and scientifc support."* Publication 
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of Patterns of Culture was 2 major eveot in the field of culture 
and personality stoies. Benedict, however, had a great advant- 
age, Which she berslf has acknowledged, in that tho cultures 
sho studied were integrated around a single psychological trend. 
Modera cultures are too complex for aay such thorough-going 
integration. Discussing this limitation of Benedict's approach, 
Kroeber hopefully remarks, But it seems mack more likely that 
‘every cultce is psychologically characterizable ; and that if only 
‘few can be appropriately labelled, itis because our assortment 
of labels is inadequate, or our interest flags beyond the gaudy 
‘ones. Paychologists do not deny a persoaalty to individuals 
‘who are complex, balanced and well-rounded, or allow it only 
to those who have warped themselves around a single impulse 
or idea. ‘The same must bold for the persoaalites of cultures 
Some will be more decisively one-sided than others. But all 
‘must have a psychological physiognomy of some kind corresponds 
ing to theie cultural physiognomy.” Despite this encouraging 
observation of Kroeber, the fact remains that notwithstanding an 
“adequate assortment’ of labels", delineation of a complex 
culture is decidedly very dificult Because of its many-sdedness, 





Sorokin's is perhaps the most complete attempt to analyse 
and assemble the various complex cultures of the world into 
4 few thematic patterns. He begins by positing two main cato- 
sories of Ideational and Sensate and soon adds the third, Tdea- 

‘ne would expect, Sorokin admits: “The probubi- 
either the Ideational nor the Sensate type has ever 

‘pre form: but all integrated cultures have in fact 

‘been composed of divers combination of these two pure logico- 
‘meaningful forms." Cultures of the world could lie anywhere 
between the two extremes of ideational and sensste. The diffe 
rent in which these two contrasting ethos are brought 
is ‘2 quantitative 
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Ascetic Idealism is possible only for a few, Hindu cultures and 
‘other such cultures, “realizing that it’ ig attsinuble only 
by the few, .. » admit for the mass of their adherents either 
the Active Ideational, or the Idealist, or 8 Mixed mental 
4 Jess Sensate sort Although Sorokin makes this general 
proviso, he goes on fo write about the Hindus; “Thus, not all 
fre expected to have an ascetic mentality and conduct. In spite 
of this, however, in each of these stations the central idea—that 
catic Ideational mentality and conduct are the highest and 
the only forms having worth, goes through and through the 
whole culture, including its lower mentality forms, Tt charnce 
terizes tho former and controls the latte.”* In sharp contrast 
to the above is the Sensate culture, “This type of mentality i 
quite familiar to us. As we shall see, i¢ pervades our conte 
porary culture,"” Tis examples are so abundant that. Sorokin 
remarks, “This type of mentality and examples of it in history 
fre 80 well-known, It is s0 common in tht age, that no further 
‘commentary is necessary here.”* Explaining how the two valves 
express themselves, Sorokin elaborates: "The frst group 
{Sensate) has w much more luxurious standard of material well 
boeing, satisties more boutiflly its material needs, displays grea 
power in modifying the material environment, has more effcl- 
feney in its business and greater knowledge and coateol of ext 
id processes, and is (as we shall see) conapi- 
in its culture paterns and 



































forming the material world; and ia tho heart of is integrated cult 
ure sill remains predominantly Ideational, as is shown by its pa 
vity and its religious, philosophical, mystical, moral and sathetic 
Weltanschewung. Bat it is backward in the knowledge of the 
raterial world, of material technique, of economic, and there- 
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these “earges’. (And it is well to remember that each strength 
ts its own weak side) 


‘There is overwhelming evidence to show that 
interest and contribution of the East and the West has difered 
substantially to posit something like a Western and an 
mind. In his valuable book, Earern Religions and Western 
Thought, Radhakrishnan obverves, Religion, however, has been 
the master passion of the Hindu mind, a lamp unto its feet and 
"light unto its path the presupposition and basis of its civilt= 

tion, the driving force of its culture, and the expression—in 
Spite ofits tragic failures, inconsistencies, divisions, and degra- 
ations—of its life in God." It is not for nothing that almost 
ll the religions ofthe world have originated in the East. Even 
(Christianity which is mainly followed in the West is Asian in 
origin and Diton has remarked (quoted elsewbere in this work) 
that it is ot Christianity, originally an Eastern ascetic creed 
that has teansformed Europe but the other way about. Aristotle 
in the distant past and Huntington in the contemporary period 
have remarked on the lack of physical vigour in Asian peoples. 
Hindu culture as also other Asian cultures would seem to be 
‘more contemplative or meditative than given to action. Swami 
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Akhilanand argues in his book Hindu Pychology that while the 
East is drawn to contemplation and meditation, the West expresses 
iselt in action; Allport supports this thesis in his preface to 
the book. “From the beginning of her history India has adored 
tnd idealised, not soldiers and statesmen, not men of science 
tnd leaders of industry, not even poets and philosophers, but 
those rarer and chastened spirits, whose greatness lies in what 
they are and not in what they do..." ‘This description of 
Radhakrishnan gies wll vith Sorokin's elaboration of det 
tional culture, 








Contrasting. the Eastrn with the Western culture, Radha 
rishnan_ writes, “The Greeks laid the foundations of natural 
science for the European world, To analyse and explore, to 
test and prove all things in the light of reason, was the ambition 
of the Greek mind... ‘The Grecks were the fist to attempt to 
ake life rational, to ask what is the right life for man and to 
apply the principles of reason and order to the chaos of primitive 
Reason and its application for human betterment wa 

er passion of the Greeks. This resulted in a cheerful 
nets of temperament and an abiding zest for life which is hard 
to come across in Hindu thought. "To rejoice in life, to find 























the world beautiful and delightful to live in, was a matk of the 
Grosk All that had gone before 
tis a vital distinction? ‘But never, not in theit 





darkest moments, do they lose their taste for life, It is always 
‘ wonder and a delight, the world a place of beauty, and they 
themselves rejoicing to be alive in it" Supremacy’ of reason 
tnd an unbending instinet-to-live naturally Jed the Greeks to 
tive thought to the improvement of the eavis "Greek. 
civilisation was a magnificent 

fand it was by no means 0 
‘enabled the West to remake tho world, Earth, sea, and ait have 
bbeen made to yield to the service of man.” Far more cate- 
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sotclly does Fisher state, “Iti, moreover, to European man 
tint the world oves the incomparable gits of modern science. 
‘To the conquest of nature throsgh Knowledge the contebutions 
made by Asie have ben nelpble and by Africans (Egyptians 
excluded) sonst... Tes badly excessive to say thatthe 
‘teil fabric of modern civze I isthe esl of the intelles- 
tual daviag and tenacity of the European peoples" The 
‘resent writer is awace tht at this point a violent protest it 
possible, Although Fisher acknowledges the debt in scientific 
fled to Babylon and Egypt, he does sot mention India: “ Yet 
this astounding supremacy inthe Geldof sinc discovery has 
ot alvays existed and may aot always continue... . Europe 
has nt always been the tice, or Asia always the pupil. The 
was a tine when these relations were revered, and the men of 
Europe (the land ofthe sting sun) were deeply influenced by 
the far older and moce sumptuous cvlistions of Babylon and 
[Eqypt"™* Withot passing in review the various achievements 
of Hindu since, it may safely be asserted that scene acheve- 
rents in India have been neither of recent origin nor of ordinary 
duly. “The Romany of the Tempel epoch regarded the 
Indians as & mation of industrial experts, whose manufactures 
and enterprise ia trade were wellknown to counties like EAypt, 
Penia, et." The mathematical achivemenis of the Hindus are 
welFknown by now. Bu, inspite ofthese attainments, the fact 
remaing that seiecce in India bas not been applied to muster 
ature aad to improve human existence in the manner in which 
tho West has dove. And there the two cultures reveal thie 
chaneteciie bent. Radhatrshran delares, “On th whole, the 
astern civilisations are intersted not so much in improving the 
actual conditions as in making the best of this imperect wold, 
in developing. the qualities of cheerfulness and contentment, 
patience and endurance. They are not happy i the prospect of 
Combat. To dete ltl, to quench the cereal fies, has been 
theic aim... While the Western races cave foe freedom oven 
at the price of conic, the Easterns stoop 9 peace even at the 
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price of subjection."* To the charge of the West that Tndia has 
politically, he confessedly writes, “All the same, Indian 
culture has failed to give political expression to its ideals. ‘The 
Importance of wealth and power to give exprestion to spi 
though theoretically recognised, was 
India has suffered for this negligence 
acknowledged this deficiency of Eastern ethos time and again: 
“The Chinese and the Hindu evil 
Drigh qualities which have made the youthful nations of the West 
the dynamic fore they have been on the arena of world histor 
the qualities of ambition and adventure, of nobility and oo 
fof public spirit and social enthusiasm." “The qualities asso. 
ciaied with the Eastern cultures make for lle and stability ; 
those characteristics of the West for progrets and adventure." 




























Albert Schweitzer writes that world and life afimation 
appeals to the European because of his instinctive willtorlive, 
According to Schweitzer, one of the dificultes that a Western 
enquirer faces in understanding Tndin is the fact of the world and 
life negation in Jadian thought. He, however, rightly caution 
the reader ageinst taking an exclusive view of the matter: "This 
oes not mean that Indian thought is completely governed by 
‘world and life negation and ours by world and life affimation.™* 
[Nature will not allow this totally exclusive distribution of dispos- 
tions to obtain ; no World and life afirmation can be so complete 
‘as {0 prevent all frustations of life, and a complete world and 
life nogation would mean an act of suicide, These qualities have 

judiciously mixed. Thus both in Tndian and in European 
thought world and life affirmation and world and life negation 
tre found side by side: but in Indian thought the latter is the 
predominant principle and in European the former." Despite 
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the seeming impresion that Schneitze disapproves of Indian 
tos, he has this to write,“ And, yet, all the sume, we cannot 
feol ourselves completely jstiied in the face of these strange 
Easern teri. They have ia them someting full of nobility 
Which eetaias its holdon us, een fascnan vs. ‘This tinge of 
oily comes from the fact that these coavicons are bora of 
{seach for a theory of the uoiverse end for the meaning of 
Iie 1 anythig, Schweter has strong word of criticism on 
‘Westen thought: "How litle rection i peseat inthe Western 
impale to action becomes evident when this ties to square 
its ideas wih thoe ofthe Far East. For, thought in the Far 
East hasbeen constantly oocoped in its earch forthe meaning of 
ite, and forces w to consider the problem of the meaning of 
‘ou own restlessness, the problem which we Westerners shirk 0 
persia." The ointton of the West to action and that of 
the East to contemplation is emphasized by many oters. Romain 
Rolland writs, “We take within oar own, this hand tht Tada 
extends 10 us.” Our case is one: the saving of burnan unity and 
is fll accord. Europe, Asia, our strengths are diferent. Let 
1 unit them forthe accomplishet ofa common tsk, for the 
Achievement of hana geniss. Tesch us to vodersand all things, 
‘Ai, ouch us your knowledge of ifet And learn of us action, 
Achievemeat!"™ Emphasizing the non-materiaistic bent of Indi, 
‘Aurobindo writes, “The fact bebo is that Indian culture bas 
teen fom the begining and has remained a spctal, an inward 
Tookng reliiopilosophicalcaltare. Every hing eli in it has 
deve from that one ceatral ad erga peculiarity or bas been 
in sone way dependet on itor sabordinate tit; even external 
te has been mbjeced to the inward look of the apist”™ 
“ Pilosopy in th Oren has never been a detached speculation 
ithas been an adjunct of a way of life “The chosen people 
the future cia be no nation, no race but an aristocracy of the 
‘whole word, in whom the vigour of European action will be 
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united to the serenity of Asiatic thought." ‘This emphasis on 
action expresses itself in the general social attitude, particularly 
jn the great value the West puts on the period of youth when 
physical vigour is at is highest. Thus Kenneth Walker, « medical 
‘man by profession, write, “The West is enamoured of individual 
independence and family life is slowly disappearing, But there 
ig still more important reason for the European's and the 
‘American's distaste for old age, Because in the West such high 
‘yl is placed on activity, a diminished capacity for action makes 
‘man feel that he is on the downward slope of life's journey.” 
‘And again, “In the East, which has placed more emphasis on 
the cultivation of wisdom than on worldly activity, men who have 
reached this stage offen leave their homes to lead a ite of con 
templation and religious devotion.” 











‘The difference between the Easter and the Western mind 
tus cut $0 deep that 





‘difficulty all along present in his mind in his 
The Meeting of Bast and West, ‘The most explicit and emphatic 
‘admission of this difficulty has come from Jung. Discussing the 
yora system of China in The Secret of the Golden Flower, Yung 
‘advises against the Europeans taking, to yogic practices of the 
East on the ground that despite the high intrinsic merit of the 
system, it may not exactly suit the Western temperament. At 
nother place he writes, “In the innumerable facets of the over- 
flowing wealth of Indian spirituality an inner view of the soul 
is mirrored, which at frst appears strange and inaccesible to the 
Buropean mind schooled in Greck tradition."™ And again, “Our 
habitual understanding from the outside breaks down here, because 
itis hopelessly inadequate and cannot grasp the essenco of Indian 
spirituality. And T wish especially to war against the oft 
filempted imitation of eastern practices. As a rule nothing more 
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‘comes oft than an artifical bunting of our western intelligene."** 
‘And it may not be inappropriite to meation that of all the 
Western psycholopss, Jung isthe one most favourably disposed 
to Enstern religions. In a less subtle but more explicit manner, 
‘Keaneth Walker isoes the warning: “In the second place, it 
is knowledge {meaning Yoga) which, even if it were obtainable, 
‘is incompatible with Western ideals. To live according to tho 
teaching ofthe yogis we should have to sacrifice all that we have 


i might here be objected that no nation has a monopoly of 
‘qualities in the way in which it bas been shown above. It is 
‘ve that these difrences are more of emphasis and selection rather 
than of presence or absence of a quality. Refutng the cltim of 
anything absolutly unique in the experience of any rice, 
Coomaraswamy yet writes on the distinctive contribution of the 
‘Hindus as foliws, “All that India can offer tothe world proceeds 
trom her philosophy. This philosophy is not, indeed, unknown, 
to otbers—it is equally the gospel of Jesus and of Blake, Lao 
‘Tae, and Rumi—but nowhere elie has it been made the exental 
basis of sociology and education” And Aurobindo similarly 
‘wits, “Spirituality is not the monopoly of India ; however it 
‘may hide submerged in intelectualism or in other concealing 
veils, it is & necessary part of human nature. But the diference 
is between spirituality made the leading motive and determising 
power of both the inner and the outer life and spirituality sup- 
preted, allowed only under disguises or brought in as a minor 
power, its reign denied or put of in favour of the intellect of of 
1 dominant materialistic vitaism”™" Although Radbakrishaan 
writes, “There is thas eaough justification for regarding the 
‘mystic clement ia the West as Tedian”, in the very next 
‘sentence, he adds, “This should not lead us to think that there 
is anything exclusive or peculiar about it. Tn diferent places and 
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times, and under the shadow of on, mysticism has 
developed.”™* mee 


‘While the distinction between the East and the West has been 
senor denied, accepted or refuted, the cultures of the East have 
generally been lumped together as Gne homogeneous whole. This 
jis manifestly incorrect, Inthe very begin 
Dickinson says, “The frst thing 1 have to note i that the East 
is not a unity, us implied in the familiar antithesis of East and 
West" India and China are the two major cultures in the 
East—major in terms of area us well as of number. (The conti- 
ruity in time of these wo cultures is also remarkable) And 
despite the superficial impression of commonness between the 
Indians and the Chinese, there are vital diferences between the 
two. No serious student of national character can disregard such 
diferences without disastrous results. Contrasting the ethos of 
various cultures, Schueltzer, at the very beginning of his 
book, Indian Thought And Its Development, writes, "our 
modern European world-view (Weltansehauung), like that of 
Zarathustea and the Chinese thinkers, is on principle world and 
‘fo affirming." And Dixon elaborates this point, * While 
dia fixes her gaze upon release from He's burden by escape 
into the invisible and spiicual from the material present, China 
Jooks steadily at things as now they ate, Indian philosophers are 
metaphysicins, . .. Chinese thinkers, on the other hand, like 
Confucius, for centuries China's guiding star, ate realist, in 
Whose eyes’ the concerns of the present have an importance. 
Earthly life and the ordering ofits daily affairs are the paramount 
fasues. Something, they hold, ean be done to mitigate our ine 
ble afictions" "Treating China and Japan as nearer the West, 
Dickinson goes #0 far as to say ... thatthe real antithesis it not 
between East and West, but between Tndia and the rest of the 
world. In popular language, the Chinese would be called 
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‘optimists whereas the title of pessimism has been variously 
attributed to the Hindus. 


‘According to Mead, the Balinese have so thoroughly split 
their emotion that only in the exaggerated, artificial atmosphere 
‘of the theatre can they bring back their feelings. The Balinese 
childhood is so full of dissppointments with mother that the 
child lear early to withdraw and never again altaches any fecl- 
ing toa real object for fear of disappointment. Even his ardour 
{in marriage is cool and artificial. Developing Mead's points, 
[Radbakamal Mukerje writes, “ Apathy and avoidance become 
the norms that govern daily social intercourse, Thus the 
‘Balinese, as they mature, develop a schizoid personality with 
marked features of dissociation, narcissism and withdrawal, Even 
anger and fear are socially exprosed by them by placdity and 
indiference, accompanied *by greater smoothness of speech 
‘The difernce between the Jananese and the Hindus is best 
brought out by comparing their atitodes to Yoga. Ruth Benedict 
hhemelt writes, * Yoga in India is an extreme cult of ascetics 
It isu way of obtaining release from the round of reiocarntio 
‘Man has no salvation excep tis release, nirran, and the obstacle 
in his path is human desire. These desires can be eliminated by 
sarvng them out, by insulating them, and by courting vel-torture 
‘Through these means a man muy reach sainthood and achieve 
‘pistuality and union 








ee 


ancient Grecks, understands the technical practices of Yoga as 
being a self-traning in perfection, a means whereby a man may 
‘obtain that ‘experiness” in which there is not the thickness of a 
his between a man and his deed. It is a training in efficiency. 
It is a training in self-reliance. Its rewards are here and now, 
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for it enables a man to meet any situation with exactly the right 
expenditure of effort, neither too much nor to litle, and it gives 
him control of his otherwise wayward mind so that neither 
physical danger from outside nor passion from within can dslodge 
him."* Coming to peoples Tying in between India and Japan, 
Tet us take the Siamese fist. As a culture belonging 10 the 
COriet, Siamese show resemblance to the Hindus: "Anger heats 
the heart, they say, disturbs life by leading to grudges and foolish 
actions, is disadvantageous; it should be curbed while sil smal 
‘The ‘cool heart” is without anxiety, rests at ease... .™" Note 
the difference now: “Sincere in their Buddhism, they however 
practice no asceticisms and seek no mysticism or Nirvana, but 
tim to achieve merit in this life, which they apprecia 

With all their gentleness, they’ are worldly-minded.™* Other 
description of the Siamese as. cheerful, easy-going, jolly, gy, 
Indolent, iresponsible towards money, evading debis, given to 
much petty pilfering etc, could only be individual traits among 
tho Hindus and are not culturally evoked, 











"The picture of the Burmese shares much less similaity with 
the Hindus. There is much more in common between the 

imese and the Burmese, without, of course, the extreme control 
fof anger in the Siamese, Tt would appear that of all the Asian 
peoples, the Hindus are perhaps the least inhibited with regard to 
Aggression, the blend of masculinity and feminity is better, and 
they are nearer genital vexuality. 
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CHAPTER III 


Ce Pa 


“To know thyself, compare thyself to others.” 
Gorm, 


Antonio, v, 5. 





“Tt in a great advantage to be able mentally to contrast our 
‘own civilisation with a famous civilistion, akin to it yet widely 
dlissimilae.” 

=R. W, Livinestont, 


Greek Ideals and Modern Life, p. 12. 
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THEMES IN HINDU CULTURE 


Tdia and China ae the two olfest and matuest civilisations 
of the East. Despite the inmensity of time, they have shown 
continuity which is an index to ther vitality. It is remarkable 
that during all these countess years, not a single hostile, military 
vent as marred the ven tenor of the mutual relationship of the 
two peoples. One woaders if parallel example is any where t0 
be found in the worl. It may be that the giant Himalayas bas 
Tiled out all possibilities of military operation from ether side 
But the same Himalayas has not been able to prevent the scholars 
‘of one country from visitng the other, The commerce in ideas 
between India and China is a glorious record for mankind. “At 
‘time when travel was fall of physical hazards, the lure of ideas 
‘was strong enough to induce them to undertake it. Buddhism is 
{gilt of India to China. A large numberof Indian teachers went 
find settled down in China, “the chief among them are: 
harmeakga (middle ofthe Sed century); Sasbghabbati (381 4.0.) ; 
Gavtama Sasbphadeva (84 A.) ; Punyatrita and his pupil Dhar- 
rmayalas (997 A); Buddhayatas (4th eestor) ; Kumérajva 
GO! An); Vimalakya (406 AD); Dharmakrema (414 AD) ; 
Bddhajva (423 AD); Guoavarma (431 AD); Buddhabhedra 
(21 AD); Gupabhadra (35 Ap); Bodhidharma (520 Av. 
‘Vimokgavena (S41 AD}); Upatinya and Paramirtha (546 40.) ; 
Sinagupta and his teachers Jbknabhadra and Jinayaéas (559 4D.) ; 
Dharmagopta ($90 a.) ; Prabbikaramitra (627 ap.) ; Dodhiract 
(3A); Subbtkarasstha (716 4.0.) ; Vajeabodht and Amozha- 
vajra (720 40): Dharmadera (73 aD)" As for the Chinese 
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scholars who have visited India, Radhakrishnan records that 
“hen disputes arose about the doctrines and practices of the 
Boddhist faith, pilgrims from China went 9 India to know the 
truth at its source, to read the Buddhist texts in the original and 
visit the places hallowed by the memory of the Teacher. I-Ching 
reports that twenty Chinese monks visited India in the middle of 
the thd century, A Gupta emperor built for them a monastery 
near Bodhgays, called Cina Sanghirima, The most enterprising 
ff these Chinese visitors to India were Fa Hian (399-414 4b), 

+ Che-mong (404-424 4D); Sung Yu'n (350 AD); Hivan- 
‘sang’ (629-645 a); Wang Hivant-ts’o (634-647 Ap) who 
pid more visite in Tater years, and I-Ching (671-698 4). Of 
‘these and many others who visited India, Hiuan-tsing is undoubte 
edly the greatest, He is the symbol of Sino-Indian cultural col 
oration." ‘Translations of now lost originals in Tndia are sil 
found in China 














‘As remarked in the previous chapter, the diversity of the 
‘Orient has more often been missed than noticed. Derk Bodde 
mentions that except for a fev, most notably F. $. C. Northrop, 
"most writers have simply ignored such problems by speaking 
vaguely and sometimes mystically about the ‘oneness of the 
Orient’ He goes on to observe: “As yet almost nobody has 
pointed out that India and China, despite certain undoubtedly 
1 similares, also display diferences which, in 

‘The purpote of 

this chapter is precisely to bring out the diferences between the 
indus and the Chinese, Bodde has detailed certain points which 
‘may well be quoted here: “Whereas Indin is famed for its 
feligions and has always exalted is priestly class, China has 
produced no world religion, was already in early times dominated 
by a strongly secular trend, and possessed no important priesthood 
prior to the advent of Buddhism, Whereas the Indians have a 
ich epie literature and mythology, the Chinese have very little 
Of either. The Chinese, on the other hand, have been meticulous 
Fecorders of historical events and undoubtedly possess the largest 
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historical literature of any long-lived people, whereas the Indians 
hhave been notoriously wohistorcal”™ Dickinson has vividly 
escribed the diferences between the Hindus and the Chinese: 
“Tan imagia no greater contrast than that baween ther [Chinese] 
character, thei istitatons, their babits, and those of the Indians. 
‘The Chinose are, and always have beeo, profoundly secular, as 
the Indians are, and alvays bave been, profoundly religious... 
‘Bot Buddhism and Taoism have sever suited the Chinese charac. 
ter any more than Christianity has suited the European, . . . Tt 
was, and is, Confucianism with its rationalism, its scepticism, 

strea on conduct, that expresses the Chinese sprit... . Mankind 
ithe centre of the Chisese universe, as the Absolute isthe centre 
‘of the Indian." (Dickinson cbviowsly means Hindu when be writes 
Indian.) Despite geographical proximity and mutual borrowings, 
India and China have maintained their distinct indvidualites, 








A little too much has been made of the similarity between 
‘China and the West; Lin Yutangs frequent rlerences to Western 
data (even though for contrast) has Jent seeming support to the 
‘view, Dickinton has gone the farthest in this direction. His 
sensine dificult in understanding India le him to over-emphasize 
the fact that China and Japan ate 40 much easier to understand 
for a Westerner: “A Chinese, after all, is not so unlike an 
Englishman, and a Japanese not so ualike a Freachman."” Again, 
"The fundamental attitude of the Chinese towards life is thus, 
fn my judgement, and always has bees, that of the most modern 
West..." The line of similarity based onthe secular, humanistic, 
nationalistic, matter-of-fact orientation of the Chinese, should not 
‘cause one to overlook important points of diferences as well. 
(Lin Yung himselt bas brought out the contrast) Bertrand 
Rusell has often remarked on many points of differences between 
the Europeans and the Chicese: “Living in the East has, per- 
‘nape, a corrupting infiueoce upon a white man, but T must confess 
that, since T came to know China, T have regarded laziness as 
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‘one of the best qualities of which men in the mats are capable” 
‘He further writes, “ Comparing the actual outlook of the average 
Chinese with that of the average Western, two differences strike 
‘one: first, that the Chinese do not admire activity unless i serves 
jome useful purpose ; secondly, that they do aot regard morality 
consisting in checking our own impulses and interfering with 
"And, these are not superticial diferences 
to the characters of the peoples concerned. Even 
in the sphere of pure thought, Arthur F. Wright has criticised 
the tendency to examine Chinese thought in. Western framework 
‘and remarks, “For example, epistemology is. a major focus of 
Interest for Western philosophers; itis subordinate or irrelevant 
for most. Chinese thinkers" In emphasizing. similares, 
diflerences should not be lost sight of 











We now begin our comparison of the two Oriental peoples, 


For purposes of comparison, main reliance is placed on Lin 
Yutang’s My Country And My People, The write’ choke of 
Lin Yutang as an authentic spokesman of China may need, in the 
eyes of nota fw, some justification today. The change of govern: 
‘ment in China and Lin Yutang's sympathy with Chiang Kai-shek 
fare political fact, inno way crucial for the validity of Lin 
‘Yutang’s thoughts contained in the above book. From the con- 
siderations encountered in chapter 1, we know how slow and 
dificult ate changes in the national character of any people. It 
Lin Yotang’s book could merit this prise of Peat! Buck’s in 
1939; But suddenly, as all great books appear, this book 
appers fulfiling every demand made upon it, Tt is truthful and 
rot ashamed of the truth: itis writen proudly and humorously 
tnd with beauty, seriously and with galety, appreciative and 
understanding of ‘both old and new. It is, T think, the truest, 
the most profound, the most complete, the most important book 
yet written about China. And, best of all, itis written by a 
Chinese, a modern, whose roots are firmly inthe past, but whose 
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rich flowering isin the present.” there is absolutely no good 
reason why it should not continue to do so at least tll 1958, 


Appropriate o the study of rational character, we tegin our 





witout geting involved ia any religious clap-yp, this ieal of 
building of characte has, trough te influence oftheir Werature, 
the theatre and prove, permeated to the Jowliest peasant and 
‘provided him wit philosophy of fi" Obviously inthe frst, 
‘Part of the quotation, Lin Yutang bes forgotten his Hindu neigh- 
ours. One ould say without any fear of contradiction that the 
Hindus have atached considerable importance to character. AS 
Confucius tad atered studeets round imsl, 10 be able 10 
Took after their development personally, Brahmins, in their third 
stage of rnapratha, would take sadests to make them learbed 
in the Vedas und to help them form their character. “ Besides 
Jntletol equipment and a disciplined life, the achievement of 
studentship was taining in character or ethical ie" 


I the test be the kind of leaders to whom the people have 
ven their deepest reverence—as surely it must be—the im- 
portance attached to character by the Hindus would be revealed. 
[Not cleverness, not intellectual briliance but sacrifice, a touch of 
‘sintiess, certain amount of idealism are necessary to gain the 
regard of the Hindus. This is, of course, not to say that every 
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prominent personality will answer the above description, but this 
is the ideal type. At the moment, there has been such lowering 
cof standards that the above type is more uncommon than common, 
(Freedon, after long slavery, may be the reason, as a starving man, 
gorges himself with food.) But the fact reinains that people 
Believe them to be good, and, s0 believing, give them thei respect. 
‘When they discover the feet of elay of their heroes, people do 
‘change their atitude, yen at the risk of invidious distinction, 
fone must mention the latest example in the field of ledership— 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, It is a pointer to the foct that the 
{qualities mentioned above have not yet lost their hold on people's 
‘mind, even the Indian peasant does really believe that the 
‘true life Is a spiritual lite; that he respects the saint more than 
any other man; 











‘This does not mean that the Chinese have no regard for a 
‘in point of fact, they have a great deal of it. But the 
“sage” and "saint themselves reveal tho diference bet= 
the Chinese and the Hindus. ‘The Chinese sage is wi 
Worldly-wise, for he has nothing else to be wite about. Not 20 
the Hindu saint—there is nothing in this World, or, atleast noth: 
Jing important enough in this world for him to be wise about. The 
wisdom of the Hindw suint begins with the realization that the 
world is not important, ‘The picture of the Chinese sage, 
sven by Derk Bods, makes the difference vivid by contrast 
“Very generally, however, we may say that the Sage is a being 
who, to a supreme degre in bimself antitheses 
the ‘sort deseribed ia the precedi 
fcally, he is one in whom there is a merging of "sublime 
‘and the common, the internal and the extemal, the root and the 
branch, the refined and the coarse, Unlike the ideal being 
venerated by some other civilisations, therefore, he does not stand 
loot from the world of everyday affairs." *"* A Hindu saint does 
not work out any sch synthesis or compromise between the 
‘good and the bad or the highest and the lowest. By supreme 
ffflort, he transcends the bad and struggles to maintain himselt 
at tho highest, He renounces the normal human emotions of 
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love and attachment, and sbjures sex. To remain detached is 
his ideal; any sign of attachment in himself is evidence of his 
weakness. Whereas a Chinese sage is recogniseble as a human 
being, a Hindu saint is not. 


From the foregoing, it mast have been cleer that the omission 
of Lin Yutang is not altogether unintended, for the latler part 
fof the quotation brings out the signifcant difeence in the 
approaches of the Chinese and the Hindus. The character bulld- 
ing of the Hindus is not only not devoid of any extra-mundane 
Jnterests and involvement in any religious claprap but is posie 
tively based on i While the Chinese ideal of character building 
isto attain an equanimity of mind which facilitates understand: 
ing of oneself and of one's fellowmen, leading to better adjust- 
‘ment in both favourable as well as in adverse circumstances, the 
Hindus woold not raise it to the level of an ideal. The sociable- 
nest of the Hindus is of an altogether dilrent variety. This 
word is not the place, 1o the adjusiment and understanding of 
Which, one's most serious thoughts should be directed. Under 
standing of self and attainment of equanimity is important, even 
supremely important, but not to facilitate social intercourse. The 


following. Corresponding to one's station in life and age, one's 
duty is always outlined. “The scheme of the four sages of life 
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Fulfilment of duty raises no problem of understanding. It is 
to decide what is duty that is strewn with problems, psycholo- 
‘ical and ethical. Even in a moment of intense spiitual crisis 
fund deepest moral confusion, Krishna tried to exhort Arjun to 
fight in the name of his Kshatriya caste, Understanding of the 
self is essential, even imperative for a Hindu but in relation to 
the entire Cosmos, the whole Creation, the Creator hime Tt 
is the future of the soul and not the’ working of the mind in 
relation to society that demands his most urgent and earnest 
attention, Radhakrishnan writes, “Philosophy in India is essen- 
tilly spiritual, Tt is the intense spirituality of India, and not 
tany_great politcal structure or social organisation that it has 
devlpe, ht has ested fo rit he ravage of tine nd 
ts of history... . The spiritual motive dominates life 
‘And agaio, "The dominant character of the Indian 
mind which has coloured all its culture and moulded all its 
‘thoughts is the spiritual tendency. Spiritual experience is the 
foundation ot India's rich cultural history." 




















‘Conrantaanr AND HAPHINEss 


‘Tho contentment of the Hindus is not because they are 
‘eapuble of squeezing every ounce of happiness out of this un+ 
tain, tricky Mle, as is the case with the Chinese, but precisely 
because they see the foolishness of it; the treacherous, tran 

character of all such acquisitions. According to the Hindu view, 








if happiness is to be attained, it can never be with the help of 
desires but in spite of them and better stl, without them. Even 
the Chinese see the tenuous character of human happiness based 





their back on desires. On the contrary, it makes them keener 
to get the most out of it 
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‘eholar stomach is indeed a great thing: 
Tif" One can easily imagine 2 Hindu 





Upanisad. Tn any evet, th matir isnot important with respect 
to analysis of Indian cultura, since this school of Indian thought 
never succeded in gathering about itself a sizeable group of 
followers. It has had very litle eect upon ether traditional or 
present Indian institutions." The Chese build their happiness 
on simple pleasures; the Hindus seo such a happiness already 
foredoomed. 


‘The contentment of the Hindus, it would appear, is bom 


; 
i 


(Coupled with the above isthe belie in the theory of 
‘The sufering Hindu takes upon himself the blame for 
A has befallen him. “He must have dose something in 
lite to have deserved such punishment. In fact, 
seemingly underserved the stroke of ill-tuck, the 
conviction that he must have really deserved it 
isthe punishment forthe sins of the past life and it not 
‘makes pain admirably bearable but a distinct sense of 

experienced. Suffering itself becomes salvation. 

1 Lin Yutang, My Couey and My Pepe, p62. 

1 F.S.C. Norhayp, The Maning of Ras ond Wet,» 302 
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Humour 


“Humour is @ state of mind, More than that, it i a point 
of view, a way of looking at life,” The flower of Inimour blooms 
whenever in the course of development of « nation there is an 
‘exuberance of intellect able to fay its own ideals, for humour is 
‘nothing but intellect slashing at itsel In any period of history, 
when mankind was able to perceive its own futility, its own 
smaliness, and its own follies and inconsistencies,  humourst 
appeared, like Chuangtse of China, Omar Khayyiim of Pees 
1nd Aristophanes of Greece." We in India have not produced 
fan Aristophanes who could make fun of Socrates, no Omar 
Khayyim who could mock God for his imperfect creation and 
certainly, no Chuangtse whose “laughter has reverberated 
‘throughout the ages.” Pethups the Hinds never had even 
Laotse who taughed in “a thin, sbrill yet cataclysmic laughter. 

‘And, how could the Hindus produce any one ot these ? The 
Hindus have taken life far too seriously to have the state of 
mind which produces humour. And, when they have perceived 
‘tho futility and the snaliness of thee Lives, the earth has slipped 
from under their feet, "They were overwhelmed and not amused. 
‘The inconsistencies of life turn him reflective and he is too busy 
resolving them to be able to laug 























“Theoretically at least, the Chinese people should have 
humour, for humoue is born of realism ; and the Chineso are 
fn uousually realistic people. Humour is born of common sense 
‘and the Chinese have an overdose of common sense, Humour, 
especially Asiatic humour, is the product of contentment and 
Ieisure, and the Chinese have contentment and leisure to a supreme 
degree. A humorist is often a defeatist, and delights in recount 
ing his own failures and embarrassments und the Chinese are 
fofien sane, cool-minded defeatist.""" And Radhakrishnan 
complements, “Even when they discuss serious things, the 
Chinese have a sense of humour.”* 
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puppet in 
this description bot that itself would 
‘out whose’ puppets we are. He may 





by a Hindu. (ven the Hindu sais, in his absolute immobility, 
is not relaxed but extremely boxy) For, what has he really 





ined 7 His contentment is merely his indiference to loss and 
sin here. But that itself has revealed to him an altogether new 
world that has to be gained. And life may be too short to gain 
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it adequately enough. Contentment here is not a sense of full 
ness, of arrival, of completion. In the usval sense of the term, 
Hindu ‘contentment is rather contentless, (That is why, it 
not followed by cheerfulness.) A dedicated man who does not 
care for money is not being so much content wi 
diflereat to it, Similarly, 

world is only not particule about i But this Mindy 
thins. New hungers have awakened in him and he may be 
altogether too busy to be able to laugh at himself, And he does 
rot very much laugh at others, Laughing at others, no matter 
hhow mild. or wellmeunt, is alvays derisive. Derisive humour 
proceeds from cruelty. Unless one delights in eausing pain to 
‘others, one cannot laugh at them.*? And this cannot be generally 
te of Hindus, As Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee has pointed 
‘out, “India's holiest word is neither Knowledge nor Yogn, nor 
Love but Compassion (Karuna) 























Humour in the event of defeat is device to reduce its 
humiliation, But a humiliation of « crushing nature that needs 
to be reduced can follow only upon a defeat that is taken as final 
‘A battle could be lost oF gained but the whole war remains t0 
bbe fought out. And life is 40 vast, 40 continuous for a Hindw 
that finality does not Knock at his door every time something 
‘happens © him. Even soch poignant losses as the death of a 
{grown-up son of of the husband of a newly macried bride is ma 
bearable in the Hindu scheme, If nothing else, the young 
bereaved wife can die with him and be his again. After all, 
instances of women cheerfully (and sometimes in defiance of 
pressure and persuasion) burning themselves on the pyre of their 
ead husbands are by no means rare, ghastly though the sight 
we are too consco 
fr pethaps only conscious of the physical pain and sullering 
involved.) Under such a scheme of unending succession of lives, 
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What event can acquire such decisive, crucial importance that 
failure init will spell disastrous humiliation ? Despite the 
‘numerous frustrations and denials, the Hindus have neither turned 
ynies nor humors. 


It is instructive to mention bere that Lin Yotang in his 
anthology, The Wisdom of India bas » chapter entitled “Indian 
‘Humoar™ whereia the stores of the Panchatantra and Hitopodesa 
fare inluded. Without wishin to contradic him, the writer would 
like to point out that these stores are not exactly correct speci 
sen of homo, I i ical fo unt out ging or ra 


to chuckle as one reads them. (And what humour deserves to 
be called umour that does oot cause laughter, restrained oF un- 
restrained ?) The declred purpose of these stories isto impart 


wisdom. “For purposes of popslar instruction stanzas of an 
thical import were early worked up with existing prose fables 
tnd popular stories" It has, therefore, a didactic value— 
to change a raw youth into a mature personality. One wonders 
it such serous, conscious intentions of education can co-exist 
with any humoue, explicit or implied. Pethaps one can see some 
humour in the animal characters talking words of wisdom forthe 
benefit of the humans. Animal characters, however, are not 
Introduced as satires on human beiogs; at least this suggestion is 
‘ot strong, 


‘may be polted out that Sanskrit dramas have the character 
‘of vidushak whose fonction itis to provide mirth and merriment. 
‘But is humoue Hie ia the fact tat a foolish looking person can 
see wisdom where the habitually wise fail. It is the incongruity 
of the content and the packet that calls for laughter" But there 
fends the humour: If the elect of his words is just laughter 
‘and nothing moc, the real purpose of itis lost. One must think 
‘over what he has said, for he has said what a truly wise: man 
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would have said. The light-heartedness belongs to the super: 
ficial; the essence of the situation is serious. 


One would agree with the words of Will Durant: “The 
Hindu genius, to an outsider, sems sombre and doubtless the 
Hindus ave not had much cause for laughter. The dialogues 
‘of Buddha indicato a great variety of games, including one that 
stangely resembles chess, but neither these nor their successors 
exhibit the vivacity and joyousness of Western games." Surendra 
rath Dasgupta has remarked that pessimism is to be found in 
‘most systems of Indian thought. And, pesimism is no promoter 
fof laughter instead, it produces gloom and depression, 





Foantry 


‘The Hindus have very often been derogatorily dubbed, by 
‘efiminate, lacking jin mantine 
righis. The charge has generally a 
‘strong. political favour and therefore, needs to be divested of 
ity feeling. tone to help appreciate the truth it really hints 
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‘The frst correction is to absolve the feminine componeat of its 
weakening, enfebling accusation which can be best done by 
contrasting a typical masculine atitage with a typical feminine, 


‘There isa tremendous halo in many minds about the attitude 
of break but not bend, generally taken as the manly atitude— 
always uncompromising and forthright, never yielding or even 
‘admitting the possibilty of defezt. To such minds, the attitude 
ff bend but not break is undiluted cowardice and outright 
efeatiam, I is dilclt to see the beoic character and the supe- 
iorty of the ft attitude. What is wanted is the triumph of 


ero” defeating the cause ise 
ego. These “heroes grow and prosper 
and look ever mors ‘heroic at one socces follows another. But 
when defeat comes, all thei toughness goes. Is it not ofthe 
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shown in all its dramatic brilliance but a heroism of lesser glow 
is demanded for a much longer period, If by being feminine, 
‘one can learn this, one has only armed oneself more effectively for 
‘tho many vicissitudes of life!" To identify feminity with fear, 
timidity, and surrender is a pitiable confusion of understanding, 





Let us come back to the Hindus alter this necessary clare 
‘ation, In a way, the charge of eiminacy by Europe is under. 
standable for reasons deeper than merely political, Ay deat with 
earlier, the ethos of European culture dilfers from that of the 
Eastern in a manner that could, with ease, be called masculine, 
founded as it is on Greco-Roman heritage. Andre Maurols 
writes, “I do not in any way contend that one sex is superior 19 
the other. belle that communities which lack the feminine 
influence are apt to fall into absiction and the madness of 
systems which, being false, require violence to put into practice, 
We have, alas, seen too meny examples of this, A: masculine 
clvilsation like that of ancient Greece perishes through polite, 
metaphysics and. vanity."* Ghurye sums up: "The elements 
‘that have distinguished Western civilisation from those of Chi 
‘and India are energy, intoletence and abstract ineligence; 
‘And Russell confirms, *, . .; Burope has been warlike and clever, 
rather than urbane." "To the Wet, the ethot of Asian cultures 
‘would genuinely and naturally appear feminine, Thus under 
stood, the attributing of feminity to the Orient may be accept: 
able 
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Lin Yutang writes, “Indeed, the Chinese mind is 
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long quotation would show how Hindus der 
ln partaking of feminity in many speciic ways 


inestimable contribtion of Arabic numerals and decimal system 
to the total knowledge of the world 7 Hindus have taken Kea 
<elight in pore though, in abstract knowledge, in subtle reason- 
fing, in haicpliting arguments. Prilosophicel debates and 
disputations have been very common feature of Hindu intellectual 
life. Thus testes will Durant: “What other nation has ever 
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the saints of India have combined deep mysticism with powerful 
intellects, Buddha and Shankara in the pest and Vivekanand 
and Aurobindo in the contemporary period are some of the more 
striking examples, Of the many Yogas outlined, giana yoga 
‘or union with God through the path of knowledge, is not only 
‘ne of them but is admittedly the highest, It is, of course, also 
acknowledged to be the most dificult of 






Logic is generally believed to be the universal faling of 
women, By fogic is meant the laws of abstract 

related to self and detached from all specific isues and problems. 
But @ logic which proceeds from the self and ends in thas its 
‘abundance in women and being feminine, in the Chinese Judged 
bby the delight the Hindus have taken in pure thought and the 
extent to which they developed it, one would expect them 0 
have a definite, wellformulated system of logic. And the fst 
of the six systems of Brahmanical philosophy is, in fact, Naya, 
‘the Hindu aystem of logic, The analytical and intellectual aspect 
‘of mental activity has been far from absent. "The Indian mind 
was extraordinarily analytical and had a passion for putting 
{ideas and concepts, and even life's activity into compartment 
‘And Radhakrishnan adds, “AN this is evidence of the strong. 
inelectuality of the Indian mind which seeks to know the inner 
truth and tho aw of all sides of human activity. ‘This itelletual 
Impulse is not confined to philosophy and theology, but extends 
‘over logic and grammar, rhetoric and language, medicine and 
astronomy, in fact all arts nnd sciences, from ‘architecture to 
zoology. Every thing useful to life or intresting. to. mind 
becomes an object of enquiry and criticism. It will give an 
‘dea of the all compechensive character of intelectual life, to 
Jknow that even such minutie as the breeding of the horses a 
the training of elephants had theie own ahasteas and literature 
‘And again, "The dominance of interest in the subjective does 
rot mean that in the objective sclences India had nothing to say, 
Tt we refer to the actual achievements of India in the realm 
of positive sciences, we shall see that the opposite is the cate 
‘Ancient Indians laid the foundation of mathemtical and mecha: 
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citrion of masculinity and feminty ? 


Cunese Hows ax RELOION 


"To understand the Chinese ideal of life one must try 10 
understand Chinese humanism ™* The Chinese Ambassador in 
Indi, Dr. Lo Chia-Luen confirms the place Lin Yutang accords to 
‘humaaism fn Chinese life: “In the first place, Chinese thought 
is fundamentally humanistic. The ethical system of Confucius 
concerns itelf chiefly with improvement and harmonization of 
‘human relationship. Tis starting point is selfcultivation of the 
individual and its final goal is realization of Jen or human- 
and the sense of fellow. 
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therefore, neveraanswered question, “What is the meaning of 
life”, Lin Yutang elaborates the concept of humanism in the 
following words: “The Chinese humanists believe they have 
found the true end of life and are conscious of it, For the 
Chinese the end of life liss notin life after death, for the idea 
‘that wo live in order to die, as taught by Chvistianty, is incom- 
prehensible; nor in Nirvana, for that is too metaphysical; nor 
jn the sttisfuction of accomplishment, for that is too vain: 
‘lorious ; nor yet in progress for progres" sake, for that is 
‘meaningless. ‘The true end, the Chinese have decided ina 
‘ingulerly clear manner, lies’ in the enjoyment of a simple lit, 
‘especially the family life, and in harmonious social relation, 
ship™* Tn this paragraph, the author has given us an idea of 
‘the various orientations that are possible to choose from and the 
‘choice the Chinese themselves have made, 











In this section, Lin Yutang has often compared the Chinese 
attitude to life with the Western or the Cristian, (Christian by 
birth, now tutned pagan, it Is only to be expected trom him.) 
‘The differences he draws betwoen the Chinese humanism and 
tude, founded on Christianity, are many and ntest- 
ing: * The diflerence between China and the West seems to be 
thatthe Westoners have a greater capacity forgetting and making 
‘mote things and a lesser ability to enjoy them, while the Chinese 
Ihave a greater determination and capacity to enjoy the few things 
"8+ He beautifully explains how absence of religion 
thas been both a cause and an effet of Chinese humanism: This 
trait, our concentration on earthly happiness, is as much a result 
of the absence of religion. For if one cannot believe 
hereafter as the consummation of the present lif, one 
{is forced to make the most of this life betore the farce is over 
‘The absence of religion makes this possible.” 




















‘One does not know if on this side of the Himalayas, things 
have been diferent because of the overwhelming presence of 
rligion; for religion has been present in India from time imme= 





Lin Yatang, ap p 103. 
Mid, p. 101. 
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rorial. The question, “What is the meaning of life?” has 
‘cccurred in India with pecbaps seater persistence, but the Hindus 
Ihave not given the sime answer to this question as the Chinese 
‘have. From the uaknown sages who composed the Vedar and 
the Upanishads to Ramakrishna, Maharshi Raman and Aurobindo 
for oven J. Krishnamurti, this question has engaged their decpest 
‘tention —in fact, the word attention is not enough, it should be 
reditation—but always with, what would appear to our Chinese 
‘eighbours, a negative answer. It is interesting that what in 
India vas almost an atheistic movement, beceme a spiritual force 
‘in Chios. Radhakrshaan argues thatthe weakness of Confucian 
teaching is that it keeps wnfulfled the spiritutl yearnings of 
‘man; Tnttention to the deepest part of oar beng isthe funda- 
mental defect of ll humanist codes™* In pursuance of his 
patern, Lin Yutaag contrasts Confucianism with Christianity and 
while describing Jenus as romanticit, mystic and humanitarian 
‘and Confucius as realist, positivist and humanist, be admite 
that ardligious Confucianism bas not quite salised even the 
‘Chinese and “bow that deficiency was made up for by & Taoist 
‘ot Buddhist supersaturalism."" And he wt once adds, 
this eupernaturalism seems in China to be 

from the question of tho ideal of life: it represents rather 
spiritual by-plays and outlets that merely help to make 
endurable”" This shows two things: () what 
litle spiritual impoct in India became a source of spirit 

is aod 









‘and a frankly agnostic clture lke that of the Chinese, and how 
these dferences ace adapted to man's ine needs, which T assume 
‘are essentially the same forall human race” He outlines three 
functions of religion: we shall deal here only with the lat two. 
‘The second funetion of religion is to act as a sanction for moral 
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‘conduct. Here Lin Yutang shows the difference between Chinese 
find Christian points of view: “Humanist ethics is a man- 
centered, not a God-oentered ethics." His criticism of Christian 
tics as needing the intermedincy of God, would very well apply 
to the Hindus also. Discussing in general the content of values 
in diferent societies, Sorokin makes the following observation, 
“Ideational moral systems (eg., Hindu, Buddhistic, and Taoist 
Nirvana), whatever their secondary traits, are marked, fist, by 
indiflerence to, or contempt of, or a low evaluation of, the ex- 
temal empirical world and its material values. (*My kingdom 
is not of this word.")""* Only by relating things to God or 
some such superior force can tho value of things be determined 
fon this earth, By itsel, this world has no value, no significance, 

















‘The third fonction of religion is to give security to mar 
‘his uncertain world. “There is religion 

living emotion, « feling forthe grim grandeur and mystery of the 
universe and a quest for security in life, satsying man's deepest 
spiritual instinct,” Lin Yutang admits that thee are moments 
in life when the sense of death and fully overcomes one and 
Chinese are no exception to this rule, But “though religion gives 
peace by having a ready-made answer to all these problems, it 
Aecidedly detracts from the sense of the unfathomable mystery 
fand poignant sadness of this lie, which we call poetry... « 
‘A pagan, who hus not these ready-made answers to hs problems 
tnd whose sense of mystery is for ever unquenched and whose 
‘raving for security is for ever unanswered and unanswerable, i 
riven inevitably toa kind of pantheistic poetry." This it 
not a passage from The Future of An Ilusion but Lin Yutang’s 
‘own version of pagan philosophy. This attude is so markedly 
contrasting to the Hindu attitude that no explanation need be 
ofleed 
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‘To sum up this topic, the Hindus are basically religious, the 
Chinese ate basically non-religious. “Nothing is more stiking 
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‘than the Chinese humanist devotion to the true end of life as 
thoy conceive it. and the complete ignoring of all theological or 
‘metaphysical phantases extraneous to it" While overwhelming 
religiosity isthe clve to lite in one civilisation, its absence isthe 
ue to life in another. “Buddhism itself, when absorbed by the 
‘educated Chinese, became nothing but!a system of mental 
hygiene, which is the essence of Sung philosopty."*" And so, 
“There is a certain wholebearted cooceatration on the material 





values have not been separated from the material values, but 
‘ther help man in a keener enjoyment of life as it falls 9 our 
Jot... We live the lile of the senses and the life of the spirit 
fat the same moment, and see no oecessry confict"** What 
Would be the Hindu attitade tit? Sorokin, who has included 
Hindu civilisation ia the deational moral system, gives the 
‘answer: “They are (Ideatiocal civilisations) marked, second, 
by repression, limitation, and beidling of physical needs, wishes, 
lusts, desires, for any of the pleasures and values of the empiric 
tnd material world. Ascticiss is one manifestation of this."" 
‘To conclude, “There is n0 dovbe that the Chinese are in love 
with life, in love with this earth, and will not forsake it for an 
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In the next chapter, we shall examine the re of the 
Bhogavadgitain creating the Hindu mentality we have come across 
here, Tt is not without significance that with all the cultural 
borrowings, our Chinese neighbour have not much cared for 
Phagavadgira, the priceless gem of Hindu seciptures which has 
not failed to’ win admirers even in the sensate West. 
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CHAPTER IV 





“Yet if the hold which a work has on the mind of man is 
any clue to its importance, then the Gits is the most infloetial 
‘work in Indian thought.” 





S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 


Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. $19. 


“The Gita has become for us a spiritual reference book.” 
<M. K. Ganon, 


Gita the Mother, p. 2 


“It ia not merely the most read but also the most idealived 
book in world-iterature.” 


Avner Sexwntrzon, 


Indian Thought and Its Development, p. 195. 
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‘The importance of the Gl for the Hindu mind can hardly 
be exaggerated. “The Bhageadgite which forms part of the 
Bhigne parva of the Mahibhirata is the most popular religious 
poem of Sanskrit Iterature. ... I is a book conveying lessons 
of philosophy, religion and ethica™ A Hindu turns to it when 
te is serene as well as when be is ruled. It may be a daily 
ritual with him or it may be his only hope when crisis threatens. 
‘The occasions on which the Gud is read and its teachings are 
taken to heart are a mumerous as they are varied. From a 
‘minor emotional disturbance to the most intense spiritual distress, 
the Gitd is looked up to as the last word and the unfailing 
‘source of help. It has exerted on the Hindu mind an immeasur- 
able influence, Ils teachings have percolated dow, in some form 
‘or other, to the common people. Nor are the intellectuals, 
the elite outside the pale ofits infveace. On them the Gta has 
exerted and continues to exert a fascination all is own. One 
‘has only to look at the number of commentaries to appreciate 
the overwhelming significance of this took of 700 verses. “Its 
popularity and influence have not waned ever since it was 
composed and writen in the pre-Buddhistic age and today its 
appeal is as strong as ever in India. Every schoo! of thought and 
philosophy looks up to it and interprets it in its own way. In 
times of crisis, whea the mind of man is tortured by doubt and 
is torn by the confict of duties, it has turned all the more to 
the Gita for light and guidance. For itis a poem of crisis, of 
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political and social crisis and even more to, of crisis in the spit 
fof man, Innumerable commentariss on the Gita have appeared 
in the past and they continue to come out with unfailing regula 
rity. “Even the leaders of thought and action of the present day 
Tilak, Aurobindo Ghose, Gandbi—have writen on it, each 
aiving his own interpretation.”* And Aurobindo Ghose himself 
‘rites, “Tes influence is not merely philosophic oF academic but 
‘immediate and living, an influence both for thought and action, 
‘and its ideas are actually at work as a powerful shaping factor 
in the revival of a nation and a culture. It has been said recently 
bby a great voice that all we need of epritual truth for the spiritual 
Iife is to.be found in the Gita.” 























‘An analysis of the Gu, therefore, is bound to uslock certain 
valuable strands in Hindu characte. Tho existing (numerous) 
‘commentaries on the Gied were found to be very unhelpful for 
this tak, Tho treatment very often tends to be abstruse and 
thereby ceases to be of any value for a study of this nature, One 
would imagine that most people might have read the very 
readable Gia itself than the dificult commentaries. For, the 
Tanguage of the Giza has a simplicity that makes the text both 
‘easy and meaningtal, Commentaries go into philosophical dis- 
‘tations where the directness of the advice that the Gita gives 10 
1 torn person is pitibly lost* Taking the Gita as a book on 
practical psychology, on conduct, on general atitude to life and 
‘work-—which is what it is for the vast majority and on which 
‘mainly its reputation of u elpful guide in distress reste—the 
text will any day be preferred to a commentary. 




















It is safe to say that most people do not understand and 
accept the teachings of the Gud in its entity but only in 
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parts! In such a ease, it may not be very rewarding to subject 
the book as a whole o analyst Rather, it will be more fruitful 
if analysis is parseed from verse to verse andor such verses as 
constitute a unity. A large aumber of verses have been left ont, 
verses that contain all or too much of philosophy and none or 
too lite of psychology. From the point of view of the present 
‘tady, the philosophical verses Jose their signilicance and have, 
therefore, been omited from teatment. Only the first three 
chapters ofthe book have been examined. Certain repetition has 
bean found unavoidable. This is mainly due to the arrangement 
of the Gud itself ; the author bas returned back to topics earlice 
mentioned and therefore the argument of the present writer also 
ad to be ispersed.* 


Ourme 1 


Verte 1 to verse 27 is devoted 10 the description of the 
rangement ofthe two armies. With heroes and mighty warriors 
ofboth sides enumerated, Arjun stood between the two armies to 
have an overall survey of the field. 


‘And a8 he saw the entire Sel, a now mood came over him 
hich he desribes and justifies trom verse 28 to the end of the 
chapter. 


Now, it ie a very diffcult task to diagnose, beyond contro~ 
very, the mood ia which Arjun found himself. Many interpreta 
tions are possible and he hinself has given a variety of reasons. 
"The present writer is inclined to take the view that what gripped 
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hhim most was fear, fear of defeat and destruction.’ Note the 
first words he uttered in this mood:* 


‘When I see my own people arrayed and eager for fight 
© Kryoa, my limbs qual, my mouth goes dry, my body 
shakes and my hait stands on end, (23) 


(The bow) Gangiva slips trom my hand and my skin 


{oo is burning all over, T am not able to stand steady. 
My mind is reeling, (30) 


‘And I see evil omens, O Kefava (Krgpa), nor do 1 
force any good by slaying my own people in the 
fight. (31) 





Is not the description of physial symptoms of Arjun clearly 
indicative of fear? ...he experiences a sinking in the pit of 
the stomach, he breaks out in a cold swent, his skin becomes 
ple, his mouth dry, his breathing dificult and his heat races.” 
‘This is not another verse from the Gta but Kenneth Walker's 
description of a man suddenly face to face with danger a 
vibrations of fear cunning through his physical being. And Arjun 
was suddenly face to face with a danger—a devasting, most 
destructive war in which the fight would be to the finish. Unless 
‘one puts an impossibly exaggerated military valve on Krishna, 
‘the army of the Kauravas was far mightier and far more 
‘numerous, Duryodhana says, “Unlimited is this army of ours 
which is guarded by Bhtgma while that army of theity whi 
is guarded by Bhima is limited.” (10) Arjun’s own guru was with 
‘tho Kauravas. And one has only to recall the extreme reverence 
Jn which teachors were then held to realise the onerving effect 
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‘any military ealeslaton aad when Arjan 
saw the two armies, be must have compared ther strengths, 
weighed pouitilties of victory and fet overpowered by tho sense 
of impending dtet. (The whole process might have been un- 
conscious) 


Note the following ia the light of the interpretation sug- 
‘gested above: “All the preparations for war are ready. That 


‘orzanised by Bhigma. Trembling with fear, he tells Arjuna, 
"How cam victory be ous in the face of such on army’ 
Arjuna encourages his brother by quoting an ancient vere they, 
that are desirous of victory, conquer not so much by might and 
prowess as by truth, compasion, piety and virtue. Victory is 
be whece Kiya i... Vstory is one a his atebuts, 
40 alo is humility" Gitalice mine) It is Mluminating 10 see 
even Yodhisthir trembling with fear at the prospect of defeat ; 
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‘ven he was thinking of the outcome of war solely in terms of 
iitay victory or defect. The assurance of Arjun is hypoot, 
tical, Who was Arjun to teach Yudhisthira that victory’ aca 
0 much by might and prowess as by truth and virtue? the 
righteous, virtuous Yudhisthira, symbol of truth and morality hed 
no falth in Krishna but the sicher, bowman “Arjun had!” And 
‘Arjun clearly forgot al about the virwousoess of his caves whey 
he sald that the fight was for kingdom and. wealtht = 
What 8 great tin have we resolved to commit in svg to say 
Qu own people through our greed for the pleanres of ihe 
Kingdom! " (45) Yudhisthira was trothfl enough to adn 
floubt and see it clearly while Arjun had to keep on defending 
imselt 





‘The claim that Arjun made for himself was compassion for 
his kinsmen and grief at the thought of killing themn, And’ the 
$0 soon after his saying, “I wish to look at those who mre 
assembled here, ready to tight and eager to achieve in bate what 
{is dear to the evitaminded som of Dhytarhgtta," (23) Ist mot 
curious and therefore inviting doubt that Atjun was overwhelmed 
with compassion and pity ? By temperament, Yudhisthira and not 
Arjun should have been the victim of such feelings, ‘There is 
hardly any evidence to believe that Arjun was so full of love 
that he could be merciful to both good and evil alike. And he 
‘knew that the Kauravas were evil just before he was overcome 
with pity and kindness for them. “This sentiment is #0 incon. 
frou in the breast of Arjun that it must be rejected” outright 
false oF assumed, 














Dr. Vasant G. Rele!® makes an attempt to explain Arjun’s 
‘ood on psychological tines. He argues that of all the brothers 
Arjun was the only one who did not give any expression, in 
words or deeds, to the feeling of humiliation and anger, provoked 
‘by Yudhisthira’s gambling them and their liberties away. Bhima 
fave vont to his anger in a storm of words when Duryodhan 
‘ragged Draupadi by hair. (Nakul and Sahadeo were too un. 
formed to feet anything strongly for themselves) Arjun, though 
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‘enraged, not only Kept himself in check but exercised restraint 
‘even on Bhima. The energy thus accumlated in him and when 
inthe battle-Seld, he wanted to direct i to his enemies, conscience 
intervened and Slled him with pity and grit. 


Now, Dr. Rele does not make the important distinction bet- 
ween repression and suppression ; throughout he has used sup- 
pretson in the sence of repression, Arjun did fee! the feelings 
fof anger and humiliation and then controlled himself. Such an 
ect rt in yon 6 penn 


teal 
criss situation. At any rate, the author 
‘8 to why the conscience intervened in the 
‘manner it actually did. Mere repression or suppression is not 
‘enough to explain it 





‘And secondly, why should the conscience of Arjun alone 
fotertere and fil im with pity ? Is there any evidence to show 
that the conscience of the mighty warrior was so probibitive in 
allowing him rele of aggression ? Hero again, this would 
tbe more naturally expected in Yodhisthira. Soch an unexpected 
reaction mast be viewed with doubt. 


‘From veese 32 to verse 37, there is the sentimenial bewail. 
ing of having to kill his relatives and the fruidassoess of any 
scquision after such destrctioa. Even granting tentatively the 
sincerity of this feeling, one is surprised that Arjon should have 
confronted the fact of destruction so realistically only in the 
batle-feld. He was not an inferior person, devoid of imagination 
that he could have no idea of a realty before it actually came 
to pass. (And afterall, inagisation, slong with rationality are 
the two most dlstingsishing characteristics of man) What 
impaied the imagioation of Arjun? Or rather, what suddenly 
caused hie imagination 10 function? For, at the time he was 
filled with the thoughts of extensive destruction, no destruction 
had actully taken place, the war had not yet begun—he was 
visualsing it mentally. Was it the prospect of his own defeat 
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fand destruction that had charged his imagination 2" Arjun 
behaved as if he was taken by complete surprise atthe presence 
of his relatives in the Kaurava army, He must have certainly 
known who composed the Kaurava army much before Keishna 
Drought the chariot between the two armies, because those Who 
were not with them must have been with the Kauravas. But tit 
he was certain of his own victory as when he assured Yudhisthira), 
‘he was not sentimental about death and destruction. AS toon a6 
that prospect was reversed (by the unequal strength of tho two 
farmies), he was all sentimentality. 


From verso 38 onwards, his arguments change from sentie 
‘mentality to intellctuaity, advancing sound, logical and objective 
‘Teasons for avoiding war and destruction, He oulised the pivotal 
position of family in society and how war would kill men, make 
women loose, disrupt family and destoy society. Who c 
sxception to such a sensible view? But the truth or falsity 
‘tho argument is beside the point here. What matters is whether 
‘he argument (in itself sound) is being utilized for an ulterior 
end or is sincerely believed in. The range of arguments that 
‘Arjun armed himself with would very easly inline one to think 
that it was all rationalisation, 











But no stato of mind is 90 pute as to be ruled by any single 
emotion, The writer would open himself to the charge of artic 
ficial simplicity if he were to maintain that fear alone gripped 
‘Arjun's heart. ‘There was guilt mixed with fear. “Who was to 
ako the responsibilty for all the killing? And it must be 

feeling of compassion for the 
suspect, there were people in the Kaurava army, 
notably Bhisma, his grandfather and Dronacharya, his guru, 
whom he did love and respect deeply. To kill them, even to 
cntertain the idea of their deaths, must have been very painful 
for him. Kaurava army was not a set of scoundrels, evildoers, 
‘who must, at any cost, be exterminated for the good of all but 
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import fat ose to his ony fo the bated and not 
tele? 


But, whatever line of interpretation one might adopt, one 


‘result of Krishna's teaching, Arjan emerged out of this mood, 
{© man who knew what was to be done and why it should be 
done. ‘There was no doubt, no confusion, no uncertainty. We 
shall follow the story of the e-intgration of Arjun in the pages 
to come, 


Qurre 


In the beginning of the chapter, Arjun sank into complete 
ndoning all ‘atcve at any decision of his 

told Ke th my mind bewildered 

‘ask Thee. Tell me, for certain, which is beter. 
teach me, who am seeking refuge in Thee” (7) 
1 willing, voconcealed surrender of all autonomy on 
‘art of Arju to fee himself from the tortures of doubt and 
‘in the streagth of certitude. His bewilderment was 0 


tho following words of 
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ious sentiment is ordinarily fashioned in the 
doubt™ Krishna had 20 coaception of any such 
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Workshop. And, of course, Arjun had no taste for such a thing. 
Ho repeatedly demanded an absolutely certain answer: With an 
apparently confused utterance thou seemst to bewikler my 
intelligence. Tell (me) shen decisively the one thing by which I 
am attein t0 the highest good.” (Ch. TH, 2) “Thou praises, 
© Kerva, the renunciation of works and against their unselish 
performance, Tell me for certain which one Is the better of 
‘these two: (Ch. V. 1) Krishna himself does not appear to regard 
doubt as in any way useful or valuable. He told Arjun, "But 
‘the man who is ignorant, who has no faith, who is of a doubting 
nature, perishes. For the doubling, soul, there is neither this 
‘world nor the world beyond nor any happiness.” (Ch. IV, 40) 





To the writer, Krishna appears to personify the authoritarian 
conscience, so well described by Erich Fromm: “In authori 
‘arian systems the authority is made out to be fundamentally 
diferent from his subjects. He hus powers not attainable. by 
‘anyone else: magic, wistom, strength, which can never be 
matched by his subjects. Whatever the authority's prerogatives 
are, whether he is the master of the universe or a unique leader 
sent by fate, the fundamental inequality between him and man 
is the basic tenet of the authoritarian conscience, One particularly 
important aspect of the uniqueness of the authority is the 
privilege of being the only one who does not follow another 
will, but who himself wills; who is not a means but an end in 
himself; who creates and isnot ereated.""" Any number of 
verses could be quoted from the Gia to answer the above descrip: 
tion, (Of course, the clarity of this picture is vitiated by the 
theistic assumption of Krishna being. the God incarnate, But 
this point has no validity in our psychological discussion.) All. 
port quotes with approval Fromm's distinction between an 
Jmmature and a mature conscience: “The mark of an immature 
conscience, says Fromm, is ity authoritarian nature. Tt is ridden 
by a sense of obedience, self-sacrifice, duty and resignation."* 
Although Allport takes’ exception t0 Fromm's generalisation 
(otherwise wholeheartedly subseribing to him) that a religious 
conscience, almost of necessity, is an authoritatian (immature) 
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conscience, he, nevertheless, agrees “that great religions have 
{way of turning into power systems that seize control of the 
youthful adherens conscience,....""* Allport hopes that it may 
bbe a temporary phase and “the individual in the course of his 
raturing may rediscover for himself the essential truths of his 
religion, and thus incorporate them into a wholly productive and 
tational conscience Of course, the hope of Allport that an 
authoritarian coascience, once implanted’ and enthroned, will 
allow maturity to 10 develop that it shall itself be overthrown, 
is very questionable, It is lke expecting a toaliterien state or & 
dictatorial power to tolerate growth of democratic practices. The 
Whole trouble with authoritarian conscience is that it does not 
tMlow maturity even to arise, much les see it grow. At any 
rate i at all any maturity isto arise, itis only by facing doubt 
and’ depretsios, thereby providing new foundations for one's 
ecionaliy. Let ut now see the attitude of the Gia to 
epee." 


Depression of spicit is an action to which all mortals are 
tei, (Ua this that makes the appeal of the Gta s0 universal 
fad so perennial) Even depression of the crushing intensity like 
that of Arjun’ has been experienced by quite a few stout heats. 
‘To quote only two examples. Both Havelock Ellis and John 
‘Stuart Mil, at diferent sages in their lives, lost the sense of 
certainty, of oxder, of purpose in universe and existence became 
‘pointless thing. (Ot the many other names that come to mind, 
‘one thisks of Tolstoy who felt himself on the verge of an inner 
ctiis for long time beforo he took he final plonge.) Havelock 
Elis writes, "I defisitely rejected as intellectually out of court 
the whole supernatural foundations of Ctristinity and miraculous 
theology in general. This did not Sead to active hostility or 
to any sense of liberation from restraints. My life remained the 
fame. But I was conscious of loss. The superoatural universe 
had melted away and Twas without a spiritual home. There 
‘were moods of desolation in spite of constant and varied mental 
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activities" Mill was a victim of it in a much acuter form: 
“In this frame of mind it occurred fo me 10 put the question 
Aieetly to myself; Suppose that all your objects in life were 
realized ; that all the changes in instituiions and opinions which 
you ware looking forward to, could be completely elected at this 
very instant: Would this be a great joy to you?” And an 
irrepressible selfconsciousness distinctly answered, Nol". At 
this my heart sank within me: the whole foundation on which 
ry life was constructed fell down. All my happiness was to 
‘have been found in the continual pursuit of this end. The ead 
Thad ceased to charm, and how could there ever again be any 
Jorest in the means ? I seemed to have nothing left to live 
for." But they lived with their depression. Thers was no 
urgent necessity to get out of this mood, unpleasunt though, in 
the extreme, it must have been. The re-integration of personality 
after depression depends upon how it has been taken and how 
it has been gone through. Only when the disappearance of old 
foundations ate unprotestingly submitted to, that new founda- 
tions—urer, securer, stronger—are substtuied in due course, 
Anxious haste will not provide it Only when the sel remains 
‘lone for sometime that it develops its own resources with which 
it can weather rough storms. But Arjun had no patience, he 

ted immediate deliverance from doubt and therefore 
ertainty* could only be imposed from without, it could never 
grow from within, Arjan wanted to get out of the " dark night 
fof the soul” as soon a possible 











From verse 11 to verse 30, Krishna impressed upon Atjun 
the immortality of the soul and the destructbility of only the 
exterior, the mortal frame. The disregard Krishna shows towards 
the form, the manifestation, draws out a strong protest in our 
‘minds, Even if it ie granted that soul is immortal and body 
‘mortal, does it mean that one can kill anyone at any time? And 
this is exactly what Krishna wanted to convines Atjun of: “For 
to the one that is born death is certain and certain is bieth for 
the one that has died. Therefore for what is unavoidable thou. 
shouldst not grieve" (27) This it capable of causing incalcul- 
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able social harm ifthe particular form in which life expresses 
ite is oo totally ignored. 


From vece 31 to vere 38, the warriors caste-duty t0 ight 
was enjoined upon Arjan by Kesha. ‘This bristles with dit 
Calli. Fly, wa is east? How is it determined ? Keishna 
himelt has atiwered that caste is determined by qualities, not 
by bith: "The fourfold order was created by Me uecording to 
the divisions of gualty and work” (Ch. TV, 13) And. what 
happons if quills themselves change, a8 most cenly they 
do? What happens to the case thea? Logically, there can 
be no pemasent membership of any ove caso for an individual, 
for it implies denying all posblies of evolution or degencen: 
tion ia the peronal qualities of a person. Although the point 
‘in crcal forthe whole eis of th Gu, it as been very nebul- 
uly treated by Krishna. 


From the theory of Karma (sction and reaction, it follows 
that whatever one does in present tif will create new bondage 
for future lif. Since action cannot be avoided in lite a least its 
responsiblity must be avoided by the individual. This is a 
dilemma trom which Arjun tried to eacape and the way shown 
by Krishna is that one should do one's duty witbout any attach- 
ment to results. Now, what is duty and how is it determined ? 
“Further, having regard for thise own duty, thou shouldst not 
falter, there exists no greater good for a Kyatriya than a battle 
‘enjoined by duty" (1) As Albert Schweiter writes,“ And when 
he (Keishna) speaks of action, be never means more than the 





‘was he being dutiful or undatiful? From the poist of view of 
‘the restricted caste-duty that Krishna has propounded, Ashoka 
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was undutiful in that a Kshatriya isnot expected to feel 
remorsefil at the sight of bloodshed ; from the point of view 
of any higher morality, such compassionate felings are only to 
be desired. (Why else should Ashoka be lauded ?) “Obviously, 
Krishna's argument is circuitous. To any eatnest seeker, the 
‘question what is duty, has remained unanswered. by Krishna. 
‘And knowing as we do its crucial importance, we shall not be 
‘wrong in regarding this as the fatal weakness of the Gia 





Krishna was under a compulsion to rouse Arjun from his 
Jethargy and intetion. He was prepared to employ any argue 
ment for this purpose ; even the biting mechanism of social 
ridicule was not spared although it went directly counter to 
Krishna's main teaching, Even Radhakrishnan is constrained 10 
remark, Contrast this with the centr teaching of the Gitd that 
‘one should be indifferent to praive and blame.” And Krishna 
was not without his warsmongering when he said, “Happy are 
yas, O Partha (Arjuna), for whom such a war comer of 

fin open door to heaven.” (32) So war is not a 

uth but an open door to heaven, at Let for the 
Kehatriyas, no matter how much of a living hell itis for others. 












Verie 47 lays down a very important teaching of the Gita: 

To action alone hast thou a right and never at all to its 
fruits; lat not the fruits of action be thy motive; neither let 
there be in thee any attachment to inaction." Why does not 
fone have the ight to the fruits of his action ? A believer in 
God might reply that it is not within one's power to get the 
result one desires, it is God's will that decides. Even if this 
authority of God is granted, why should one surrender one's right 
to the fruits of one's own labour? What convinces one of the 
esiability of such surrender ? 








It might alto be asked as to what are the gains of this 
rmathod ?- Who profits and how is the individual elevated 7. Tt 
‘must be admitted that such a teaching as this curbs the seldsh 
tendencies a great desl. When loss and gain is not the motive, 
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‘to what is the selshness to be tethered? But obviously Krishna 
ddd not have this moral point of view in his mind. Krishna 





iv les in the fact that if there is no personal motive behind an 
ction, the doer cannot be held responsible for his owa action, 


relet great, even ifthe price be greater ?*” “In the Bhagavad 

‘th, on the other hand, man plays a part in the drama from a 

blind sense of daty, without seeking to find out its meaning, and, 

‘Along with that, the meaning of his own action." And 

Schveitaer writes, “Keisha then dares the 
the 
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will explore, discover, enter" Allport frankly admits that “it 
is upon this rock {meaning the problem of evill, end upon the 
reefs of determinism, that most religious sentiments are Wrecked 
in their quest for maturiy."”" One recalls the whole discussion 
of freedom and the mechtaisms of escape by E. Fromm in his 
Driliant book The Fear of Freedom. 





‘The last few verses of the chapter are extremely important, 
Tt is here that one gets the description of the characteristics of @ 
perfect sage. At the outset, desires are declared to be obstacles 
for the atiainment of peace of mind. Desires prevent concentra- 
tion, they distract, they dissipate, they mislead. Bach one of 
‘us ean partially coafiem this description of desites from the stre- 
hhouse of his own experiences. Every time a person is hutt, 
hho Keenly reels how easly te could have saved himself the 
‘isappointment if only he had not desired. Desires. then, no 
doubt, cause one pain and man has always faced the problem 
of not knowing how to reduce it. Desires are, forall practical 
purposes, olimited and insatiable therefore any ethics 
whlch does not recognise the nesessity of putting restraint upon 
naive desire is inherently absurd. On tho other hand, it is 
impossible to distrust every impulse, forthe only conclusion then 
is to commit suicide." “And did not Krishna imply prycholo- 
sal suicide when he sid, * When a men puts away ail the desires 
of his mind, © Partha (Atjuns), and when his spirit is content in 
Htsl, then is bho called stable in intelligence.” ($5) What remains 
when all the desires have been put away? Peace or emptiness ? 
‘unless, of course, peace ite is another name for emptiness, 
What is the worth of such a peace ?- Is it peace of life or peace 
‘of death ? For, what is the picture of Krishna's peace and 
calmness ? “He whose mind is untroubled in the midst of 
sorrows and is free from eager desire amid pleasures, he from 
whom passion, fear and rage have passed away, he is called a 
‘age of settled intelligence” ($6) A mind that is without festing, 
‘without sensitivity, chat has hardened and gone cold is the mind 
of the sage of sete intelligence. He who is without affection 
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fon any sie, who oes not repice or lathe as be obtains good 
‘or evi, his intelligence is femly set (in wisdom)” (57) 


Discussing the lack of active love in Hindu ethics, what 
Schweitzer writes about Buddha spplics well to the Gli also. 
Hee writes, “For the Buédha's monks there can be no question 
of active love, if for no other reason, because it assumes that 





of 
earthly cares. How pathetic is the Buddha's saying: “Those 
‘who love noting ia the word are rch in joy and free from pain.” 
‘To a father who has lost his Ile boy, be knows nothing better 


free from pain”) and remarks, “This is strange richness: 
it dispenses with love™ And it dispenses with a thing whote 
value far from wnimportat: “the security that comes trom 
being loved and from giving love is the groundwork for whole- 
ome existence at any age of life." The stricture of Dr, 

‘on modero science as “fight from tenderness” is 
applicable to the ancient Gud. 





So, the equanimity of mind is attained by refusing to feel for 
‘any perton oF object" Is this a real equanimity ? Not to be 
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‘moved is not to have attained equanimity but is the desensitien. 
tion of the soul. To be moved but not to be swept away is the 
real equanimity. Such « mind has felt the force of feel 
the full but has not yielded to it. But Krishna was ao afraid of 
desires that ho would not advise anyone to feel it (*...his 
impetuous senses will carry off his mind by fores.”). For him, 
to feel is to yield. Such is the strength of mind according to 
him! 





Even when it is conceded that desires are strong, why should 
desires alone lead the self? Are there not other parts of mind 
‘that an hold desires in check or ut least reduc its foree ?-* Your 
reason and your passion are the rudder and the sails of your 
seafaring soul.” Prychoanalysis has acquainted us with the 
picture of the primitive and infantile mind where feelings reign 
‘supreme because the conscious, rational part, oriented and adapted 
to objective reality, has ether not developed at allo has developed 
too litle to cope up with the intensity of feelings. Krishna's 
Psychotic concept of mind can only lead to wholesale banning of 
emotions 














“Tam indifernt to all born things; there is none whom I 
hate, none whom 1 Tove." (Bhagavadgtts, 1K29. Tr, L, D, Barnett) 





‘These words are placed in the mouth of a god, but it is a 
‘human ideal that they express... ; and the same poem else- 
where extolls the same inhumanly complete Detachment a8 the 
hallsmark, not of divinity, but of perfection in the soul of a 
Jruman being. 


“He whose mind is undismayed in pain, who is freed from 
Jongings for pleasure, from whom passion, fear and wrath have 
fled, is called a man of abiding prudence, a saintly man, He 
‘who is without alfection for ought, and whatever fair or foul 
fortune may betide neither rejoices in it nor loathes it, has 
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‘The man whose every motion is void of love and purpose, 
howe works are bumed away by the fire of knowiedge, the 
enlightened call “earned” 

“The learned grieve not for them whose lives are led nor 
for them whose lives are not fled” (Bhagavadgis, ii56-7; 
vl Lt), 


To the Indic sage's mind this Beartessness is the adamantine 
‘core of philosophy ; and the same conclusion was reached inde- 
pendeatly by the Hellenic philosophers as a result of following 
likewise to the biter ead «parallel line of escape from lite."* 


Krishna has confused between feliog on the one hand and 
attachment to sense-objects on the other. One can keep one's 
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should not the attempt be directed at strengthening it? (The 
Writer, however, does not wish to convey the impression that 
conscience and feelings are always in conftct with each other, 
‘But in most cases and to a considerable extent in all cases, the 
situation is no doubt conflicting) The possiblity of the feelings 
‘themselves becoming moral in content is far from ruled out, a8 
When Confucius said, At seventy, T could follow what my 
heart desired, without tcansgressing what was right” Conscience 
and desire beat in unison; one is not the watcher and the other 
watched, But for such a’ remarkable result to happen, feelings 
should be brought out more and more into the open Krishna’ 
‘mortal dread of desires will only take one in the opposite direc. 
tion 











Krishna has outlined a chain of reactions which originates 
Jn attachment to sense-objecta and ends in the destruction of 
the individual: 

When a man dwells in his mind on the objects of sens, 

attachment to. them is produced, “From. attachment 

springs desire and from desire comes anger. (62) 

From anger arises bewilderment, from bewilderment oss 

fof memory ; and from loss of emmory ; the destruction 

of intelligence and from the destruction of intelligence 

he porishes. (63) 





Tn the above chain-reaction, there is a vital omission, The 
impression that Krishna gave of attachment leading to anger 

‘obsolutely wrong ; what leads to anger is not attachment but 
frustration or disappointment. And attachment to objects only 
‘opens up the possibility of disappointment. What is casually 
‘omitted by Krishna constitutes the crux of the problem. What 
is Krishna's attitude to frustration in life? How does he regard 
the role of frustration ? Could frustration ever serve any good 
Purpose ? It is clear that Krishna could not have taken aay 
bat the most negative stand on these issues. (“Let that be known 
by the name of yogs, this disconnection from union with pain”) 
(Ch. VI, 23). The chain of reactions when completed and made 
explicit Would run thus: desire—attachment—disappointment— 














anger—destrction. And for Krishne, thece is an inevitability 
about each step, one must end in the other. 


‘This again is a primitive and infantile concept of mind 
where no other consideration can be introduced to deflect the 


‘Today, the role of frustration is better known and appreciate, 
It frustration is tolerated and lived through, it brings about 
valunble changes in the personality. Not only is a better adjut- 
rent effected but the desiees themselves become realistic in theit 
demands, From fantastic, fanciful demands, both on oneself 
(ike extrene ambition) as well as on others (like complete 
compliance) to considera, reasonable and limited demands (and 
therefore more capable of fulflmeat isthe line of development. 
‘And this is brought about by the sties of inevitable frustrations 
that one experiences trom childhood onwards. The whole deve 
lopment depends upon ow one reacts to frustration and this 
Jn considered so important today that the capacity to eae frustea- 
tion is taken as the mark of maturity. When person retaliate, 
‘becomes aggressive at a result of frustration, it shows inner ins 
security. 











When Krishna jomped from desire to anger, he bad in his 

this impoverished and tesourcelees individual, And, be, 
of course, had no idea of how to make these individuals strong, 
‘eouro and resourceful except by asking them to give up desires 
0 thit the subsequent consequences do. not follow, But by 
keeping away from danger, one dots not become stronger to face 
it 








‘Tho teaching has tWo fatal weaknesses, First it never prepares 
fn individual to face and bear the numerous’ frustations) and 
disappointments of “fe. And, second, by demanding total 
renunciation ofall desies, one is insulated from one's own feel- 
ing. Nowhere does Krishna show oven a faint appreciation of 
the usefulness of pain, of frustration, of sorrow. And they all 
hav their value in the human psyche. Pain and pleasure are 
intimately related and because Krishna cannot have his indivi- 
duals tolerate pain, he cannot have them enjoy pleasure, AS 
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Khalil Gibran writes, “The deeper that sorrow carves into 
being, the more joy you can contain.™ With all desoey 
enounced, both sorrow and joy abjured, what remains ?. “Verily 
{yo ate suspended like scales between Your sorrow and your fo 
‘Only when you are emply are you a standstill and balanced °s 
‘And even the poet prays, “Give me the strength lightly to bear 
‘my joys und sorrows.™* "But the seductive attraction of the Gnd 
lies in what Toynbee writes, if that is sweet, it must be sweeter 
still to be totally insensible: to know nothing of others feelings, 
besides feeling nothing oneself" 





‘The writer is of the opinion that not « small part of the serene 
ity and contentment of the Hindu character is due to this desensit 
zation and alienation from the sel Tt is a matter of common 
‘observation that as compared to the number of problems and 
their gravity, the anxiety and perturbation to be seen is markedly 
foes. Disease and poverty ate constant companion 
there is no panic, no anxious haste to solve thete problems. Tt 
in task to rouse the masses, to enlist thei co-operation for thet 
‘wn betterment. They seem to have befeiended the very misery 
Which should have been sought to be removed. It could not be 
that the anxiety and panic associated with starvation and disease 
have been felt to the full and then the mind has atrived at a 
stable, settled adjustment and moves unhurried, knowing full well 
What problems there are. It could not be because itis dificult 
to feel the panic in its intensity and yet not show it at all and 
if such a mastery were attained, there would have been evidences 
of reserves of energy, even if hectic activity was avoided, ‘There 
‘is nothing to suggest that the Hindus ia the mass are like a relaxed 
tion. 




















‘The only satisactory explanation is that they do not realise 
fully the gravity of the situation ; the insulation that Kesha 
preached is being practised. ‘The calmness is because they do 
not face the anxiety and not because they have mastered it. The 
fall impact is not received by the self because the feling system 
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ofthe selt is impaired. When # mental patient brings about such 
‘split in his personality that he walks unfelingly into danger, 
seemingly unaftaid, he Hs heroic only externally—realy he is a 
‘coward, And something of this pathology has become a part of 
the make-up of the Hindu mind, the origin of which could 
partially be trced to the * sublime" teachings of Krishna 





It is nedless to pont out that what Krishna says is not only 
psychologically unsound but is not even practicable, Schweitzer 
has examined the entre course of Indian thought from the point 
of view of world and life affirmation and world and life negation. 
le has observed that though the attitude of the Tadian thought 
‘one of world end life negation, the very process of living has 
extracted concessions in favour of world and life affirmation: 
“Pasig from concessions to concessions, which have to be made 
it men who live the world-view of world and life negation are 
to remain alive, the decision (reached that what really matters 
‘i not so much actual abstention from action as that men should 
fact in a spict of nonsctivity and in inner freedom from the 
‘world so that action may lose all sigaiience."® And this ruses 
1 great probes for ethics in that such an ethics is devoid of any 
motive of love because love 4s bondage. Schweitzer is correct 
fn saying that “it realy ought to demand of man that, a8 soon 
fs he reaches tho convetion thut Non-Being is to be regarded as 
higher than Being, be shall quit existence by a self-chosen 
death." “That the Hindus have continued to live and love is 
no tribote to the Gud but is the vindication of the instinctive 
wilktotve. But the Gud should be held responsible for the 
many patil suicides ofthe Hindus, manifest in their diminished 
2st fr life. 




















Tt might be said that “it is all very well to tlk about being 
the captain of your soul tis hard, and ony a few heroes, salnts 
and genives have been the captains of their souls for any 
‘extended period of thei lives. Most mea, after a lite freedom, 
Ihave preferred authority with the consoling assurances and the 
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economy of effort which it brings." One knows that freedom 
is a heavy cross to bear. But this is the only cross that is 
worth bearing." Let all effort go into making one capable of 
bearing it, Tt might be hard to be the captain of one's soul but 
‘that ideal must so exert that everyday one is more of captain 
‘of one's soul, Difficulties ean demand compromises in the method. 
for extent of attuining an ideal. But there ean be no argument 
for giving up an ideal just because it is difficult of attainment, 
‘As Jung well points out, “Personality as a complete realisation 
fof the fullness of our being is an unattainable ideal, But 
‘unattainabilty is no counter argument against an ideal for ideals 
fare only signposts, never goals" 0 long as the ideal itett 
remains demonstratably superior, exertion must continue, The 
‘rouble and pity with Krishna is that he had no Kdes of any such 
‘dea, 

















‘The defence is posible that the function of religion every= 
where is to assuage guilt and reduce anxiety—it grants peace and 
oops torments at bay. But the teachings of Krishna cannot be 
spared criticism on this ground, I s claimed by the protagonists 
of the Gtua that it is “the att and theory of the internal life of 
‘man, so far as it depends on man himself and on what is permas 
rent in the nature of things.""' Glia therefore must be tested 
by the standard of the claims mado on its bebalf. The test must 
‘be whether the Gitd helps a person to attain maturity or not; 
the test of maturity itself being independence, confidence, inner 
resourcefulness ane! the eapacity to feel and beat the whol 

of feelings and emotions, without bein 
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In this chapter, entitled Karma Yoga or the Method of 
Yogt, Krishna emphasises the following: — 


() Tae inescapable obligation 0 do action, 
(2) the detachment with which it should be performed, 
(©) the snare of the senses, 
the danger of desi. 





Krishow's insistence on work was not because he saw any 
‘eat mecit jn it but just because it cannot be helped. "For no 
‘one ean remain even for a moment without doing, work, every 
‘one is made to act helplessly by the impalses bora of nature." (8) 
1s not thie a very negative atitude to work ? And this negative 
utade remains unellved when the work bas to be performed 
in aa attitude of detachment, For, whatever Krishna might have 
‘uid, it passes comprehension how energy can be mobilized withe 
cout aay focusing interest, unless, of course, It ix that one has 
to be attached fo the idea of detachment itv But this does 
tation from the Gu point of view. So long. 
iy for a result, even if the result be the attine 
meat of detached atitude it is bondage. "The promise of freedom 
fom responsibilty wil be withdrawn as soon as deste for any 
result is laroduced. Without interest there can be no zest, and 
activity can bo caried out only in a mechanical way,“ Hlaving 
no desires, with his hoor and stl under control, giving up all 
possesions, performing action by the body alone, he commits no 
wrong.” (Ch, TV, 21) Discussing the impossibility of attaining 
total detachment, Toynbee remarks, “As an intellectual achiove- 
seat itis imposing ; as a moral achievement it is overwhelming ; 
‘but it has a disconcerting moral corollary ; for perect Detach- 
rent casts out Pity, and therefore also Love, as inexorably at 
it parges away all the evil passions.™* 
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This diffeulty is occasioned not so much by the Kea of 
etachment as by the demand that desites should be given up. 
“ Resigning all thy works to Mo, with thy consciousness fixed in 
the Self, being free from desire und egoism, fight, delivered from 
thy fever." (30) If this injunction was not there, detachment 
could yet acquiro a positive meaning. Selfes ideals could be the 
souls to which energy may be directed. But even the sels ideal 
is chosen by the sell. And a self tha is without any desire is 
Without any capacity or need to make a choice, 


Keishoa outlined a two-fold way of life, “the path of 
knowledge for men of contemplation and that of works for men 
of action” The general orientation of the Hindy mind is 
towards contemplation but not so much as to explain adequately 
the insufficiency of action, Could it be that the very contmdic- 
tory nature of insistence on action tut the spirit in which it 
should be performed arrests the release of energy ? For it is 
certtin that the energy of the Hindus is locked up somewhere, 
Contemplative activity could not be 40 deep and sustained for 
‘most of the Hindus as to use up all their enegpies, And there 
should be no dificulty in energy expressing itself in action, 
‘Action comes more easily and naturally to anyone and yet, it 
itis not very much in evidence, is it fanciful to say that there 
is disturbance in the release process” 











Between them, sox and aggression contain the maximum of 
‘energy since they are the strongest of all instincts, The valve 
‘of sax for race-presrvation and that of aggreesion for self-preser- 
vation is so high that nature has invested them with extra fore. 
Now, wo have seen that desires as a whole have been inveighed 
against but Krishoa was most emphatic in his warning against 
anger and sex. (And naturally s0, since they are the strongest) 
How is one to negate the tremendous forees of these impulses a 
‘one’s mind? Conscious control is, of course, ruled out because 
Krishna had no idea of such a control. ‘Even when these 
‘impulses are given up in the Gtua way, the most that can happen 
is to prevent the conscious experiencing of these desires. Impulses 
s0 deeply implanted by nature cannot be rooted out and thrown 
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away. What is not in the consciousness is not necessarily 
absent from the whole mind. One of the success of psycho- 
‘analysis, accepted on all hands, isto have shown that to thrust 
‘rvings out of awareness, or not to admit them into awareness 
‘does not prevent them from existing and from being efletiv."** 
It sands to reason that if such powerful impulses have to be 
‘kee in check, equ if not stronger fores will have to be applied 
in ordet to achieve the result. Now, imagine the loss of energy 
sled on two counts: fit, impultes are not allowed expression 
land second, they have to be kept in check. Is it any wonder 
‘hen thatthe energy available for action is veverely curtailed ? 


may be asked that if this is 90, how did the Hindus build 
4 cilisation ? How could such severe curtailment of energy 
help them create a eulture of the richness and variety that it 
‘undoubtedly is? The witer’s answer to this very pertinent 
‘question it that cultre ix always ereated by the elite in society 
And for some reason, they obey laws diferent from what the 
‘generality of mankind does. Where privation and rusteation 
‘would almost crush an average person, « Van Gogh or « Gauguin 
aver his best, Suflering cleanses them and peivation purifies 
them. But ths, of couse, is not to say tht theve geniuses would 
answer the description of the Youis of the Gta, They would 
fnvarably depart from the description in the strength of their 
passion, In the depth of the feclings that goaw their hearts The 
point hece is that culture is created by an aristocracy of men and 
thelr storchouse of energy and inspiration is not affected. by 
Keishow's teaching in the manner in which it affects the vi 

majority of people. And we are concerned with the people here. 
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‘The caution of the snare of the senses has undoubtedly 
‘exerted a healthy influence on Hindu character, Tt has acted a6 
f check on relentless pursuit of materialistic and sensual goals. 
‘An allabsorbing interest in the objects of the senses is no 
doubt under restraint here, The transitoriness of sensual 
pleasures and the insaiableness of materialistic acquisitions is 
‘undeniable, no matter what senso of fullness they pive at the 
‘moment of satisfaction. If then atha and kama do not become 
ends in themselves, itis as it should be, 








Foreigners aro often struck, not so much by the religiosity 
and other-worldliness of the Hindus, as by their gross: mate- 
rialism."* “One need not deny the truthfulness of such obser- 
vation but the writer fels that it ip more of « surface reality. It 
the materialim of the Hindus is seen against the background of 
their poverty, a proper appreciation will emerge. AB pointed 
‘out earlier, the abseace of anxiety and panic is partially due to 
insulation ‘or alienation, But a tempered emphasis on mate: 
vialistc pursuits is not without its important role in. bringing 
bout the total result. Krishna's teachings have contributed, in 
4 great measure, in creating the climate of opinion wherein the 
‘ransitoriness of sensual pleasures and the possibilty of happiness 
from within are realised 














“He who finds his happiness within, his joy within and 
likewise his light only within, that youin becomes divine and 
attains to the beatitude of God.” (Ca, V, 24) 


‘The Hindus owe their strengths as well as their weaknesses to 
this small but extraordinarily powerful book, 
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CHAPTER V 


“Artis the right hand of nature. The later has only given 
us being; the former has made us men." 


Som, 


Flesco, U, 1784, 





Literature is 


writing?” 


Cuunnino, 


"The expression of a nation’s mind in 


Remarks on American Literature. 


“Tho claim of the film to have reached an artistic maturity 
rests, then, on such achiovements as these—that i, on its national 
ualites, on its mature study of human character and the spirit 
of places and peoples, on its own unique form of vieual drama, 
and on its peculiar powers of ereating its own postic experience” 





—Rooun Maxvat, 
The Film And The Public, p. 98. 


ANALYSIS OF FILMS 


The use of imaginative material for tho analysis of a culture 
and for the understanding of its members has not only been 
employed for long but has even been prefered by some to other 
methods of studying national character. Literature in its various 
forms has v0 far been the main line of research. Av a medium 
that seoks to express the day-dreams, the reverie, the world of 
Wishes and fantasies, writen word occupies solid, unchallenge- 
ble position, There have been writers of genivs who have seen 
$0 profoundly into the ives oftheir peoples and have expressed 
it so well thatthe passage of time has done little to reduce thelr 
worth. Whether itis Homer in Greece, Shakespeare In England, 
Dante in Taly, Goethe in Germany, or Kalidas and Tulsidas in 
India, they all belong to that group of individuals who have 
‘made literature at ones the inexhaustible souree and the unfiling 
miteor of lif, 

















Emest Barker bas discussed, at length, the importance of 
Iterature in the study of national character, and has devoted a 
chapter to it in his book on the subject. He writes, The lites 
tre embodied in the language of any nation is one ofthe moulds 
of its life, and one of ths influences which shape its. develop= 
rent. Tt flows info the national genius, and affects its course 
and its current. The revere i also in Some measure true; and 
i may be argued that literature follows the direction and obeys 
the temper of national life” Te might be objected that literature 
is too much the product of imagination, too removed from the 
fits of fife to possess ether any representative capacity or 














1 Hater, National Chaat,» 190. 
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‘moulding force. To this, Barker has well replied tht the 
Imaginary character of literature tend to have an in uence over 
the peopl and they thereby become real: "There ae lavs of 
imitation in vistue of which we tend to follow the suggestion 
not only of actual, but also of imaginary persons; and this 
‘ne of the causes of the power of liteture” James Sather- 
land, in his article on litertture In the volume The Character of 
England, gives 0 very armative anawer to tho question wheter 
4 forelgner, well-read in English lteeatur, will be able to unde 
‘and the Englishman any beter, He goes on to say tht the 
foreigner “will sso find us unconsciously mirrored in our 
newspapers." This, of course, is not to sty that Herat is 
fn easy and simple path to tho understanding of as complex a 
Phenomenon as the mental Iifeof a nation. Far trom i, the 
ery varity of literature serves to dlspel any homogensing in 
the dirsetion of discovering w typical character, “The Englsh- 
man, thes, may be known and judged by his erature, but the 
evidence in very extensive, and often, it Would seem conendie- 
tory." Despite these iicultes, the value of Iieatuee for such 
{study af the present one dovblee remains. If for no other 
reason, the unity of minds that erature makes possible in a 
ion, by peoviding common content or substanes of thought, will 
Boge ene it to careful attention for national character studi? 























In recent years, however, literature as lost its claim to be 
the only projection ‘of a nation’s life. Increasingly, movies are 
‘occupying the position that once, almost exclusively, belonged 
to literature, Thus writes Roger Manvell, “The strength of an 
fact ig measured by its best work. That the fm is a fine, well 
matured, expressive medium is proved by the wealth of its 
product during the twenty years following 1934, .. , Can either 
the novel or the drama begin to rival the film in depth as well 

in wealth of creative production these past twenty years? 
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‘Though ose must admit that many of the great films are adapta- 
tions of plays and novels upon which they can occasionally be 
‘id to impeove.""_In er article on the Japanese cinema, entitled 
“Tragedy isa favourite theme”, Marie Seton writes, “ 

cinema. presets a uoigue and astonishing. characters 
compared with the cinema of other nations: few films, whether 
costume or modern, have happy endings. In film aftee film the 
‘central character diet, of Tovers are parted by inexorable fate, 
‘The cinema elsewhere bs tried to evade such tragic climaxes 
ven when ealed for by the logic of the story. But in Japan 
tragedy is not only accoptable but “box office.” The Japanese, 
an emotional people for all their formal behaviour, like 10 weep. 
‘Though the explanation for tragic endings to films may lie 
deeper 








‘The box-office appeal of movies and stle of books are not 
‘comparable indices to thelr effective popularity and use, With 
ticket bought, a movie is far oftenet seen (ut least in Tndia) than 
1 book is read after its purchase, Strangely enough, by the com> 
bination of contradictory processes of passive mode of enjoy- 
ment and the active excitation of sound and sight, the km 
sequires tremendous popularity. If nothing. else, the sheer 
ference in time between the processes of seeing and reading 
iver incomperable advantage to the fllm. In fact, books of merit, 
‘ot excepting classics, have been and are being filmed. By the 
very range and reaching out of its appeal, the movies must 
ngcesarily embody the fantasy fo of a suficiently large number 
of people. In their social study of England, Rowntree and 
Lavers observe, “The most impressive fact about the cinema is 
its immense power for good or evil that results from its staggering 
popularty."* In terms of representativeness, therefore, movies 
have a place all their ov, 











India is no exception to this general rule. The Film Enguiry 
Commitee (1951) has worked out the number of annua attend 
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ance at 60 crores This estimate, they themselves admit, is 
rather conservative, calelated at estimated occupancy of 40 
of seating accommodation and of more than two shows a day, 
‘A trade publication puts the annual figure of atlendance at 75 
crores. Since 1951, the number must have increased.  Consider- 
ing the poverty of the country, the figure must be adjudged 
Besides, widespread iliteracy removes the printed word 
sort of effective competitor of 
Indians. A Rowntree and Levers 
found the popularity of films si 











‘A. protest is posse that too neat a separation has been 
made between literature and fllms, as if they have nothing to 
do with each other, The writer has no intention of insisting upon 
this separation beyond what the obvious difference in the nature 
of the two mediums demand. He has another reason for not 
making too much of this distinction: the choice of lms, in 
Some cases, has been determined by their prior popularity as 
Works of literature, To have reviewed selectively all the pictures 
produced by the second greatest film industry in the world for 
the purpose of analysis would have been an enormous tat. 
Besides, such a lengthy procedure isnot quite necessary. Although 
Wolfenstein and Leites. write that they "have looked in French 
films for recurrent patterns of plot and character; such recut 
ences, which would seem to be not wholly intended, appear 
to reflect feelings and atitudes typical of a culture,” the writer 

rot inclined fo attach as much importance to the mere fact 
of the recurrence of a theme, To be exact, importance should 
ovbtless be given to the theme or plot that constantly or very 
often recurs ut other themes, les recurrent and persistent, should 
rot be ignored. It may very well be that » less recurreat theme 
reveals something much deeper lying than do the themes that 
recur more often. As with an individual, so may it well be 
with a culture that the innermost part is revealed inadvertently 
by some senall indications here or there. 
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So, selection of fs bad to be made on Jes objective basis, 
and personal choice played a part that may not be considered 
very desirable. But there were certain ste guides to go by ; Sarat 
Chandra Chaterj* was one such author. A writer in Bengali 
he was exceedingly popular with the Bengalireading audience. 
‘When his books wero translated into various Indian languages, 
he proved equally popular. “His works have been translated 
into all leading Tndian lagguages and have not only gone through 
several editions, but quite afew of them have been best selers."* 
‘Quite a fow of his stores have been med, both in Hin 

well ab in Bengall, And almost all have proved great succes, 
Tes such stories of his that are here employed for the purpose 
of analy 





The above source has been supplemented by fms produced 
in Bengal. It may be easily conceded that though Bombay is the 
major centre of the film industry, the great majority of quality- 
pictures have come from Bengal. There are people, often elderly, 
who do not normally care for pictures bat would keenly regret 
imising a picture, produced by Now Theatres, Ltd, Bengal. New 
"Theatres Is exercised an altogether peculiar fascination on the 
minds of discriminating dian cinema-going public. Tn her study 
‘of Indian lens, Panna Shah writes, “Bengal too had its steings 
‘of produces, but the most noted company which was later to 
tstabish a high standard in film production was New Theatres, 
Ltd" ilmindils cryptic review wil further confirm the point: 
"Chota Bhal revives New Theatres’ old glory.” 

















‘A few pictures produced in Bombay have also been included. 
‘As the financially important centre ofthe industry, Bombay has 
tracted. quite a few artists from Bengal, some of whom 
succeeded in preserving comparatively unsullied tho high tradi 
tion they brought from ther. 








1 ie regretted that the writer's ignorance of Language has 
prevented him ffom making any signifcant use of Marathi 
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pictures, another source of qualit-pictures in India, Films in 
South Indian languages also had to be left out for the same 


‘The scheme of treatment adopted here is partly borrowed 
fom Wolfenstein and Leites’ analysis of American, British and 
French films, ‘The adoption of the same scheme provides the 
advantage of facilitating intercultural comparison, "Wolfenstein 
‘and Leites have reduced all the many plots and sub-plots into a 
fow basic human relationships, ike lovers and loved ones, 
parents and children, killers and vietims, ete. Not all of these 
themes have been examined here. The present writer would 
like to deal with the relationship of parents and children fis. 
But before the topic of films is taken up, the writer may be 
allowed to digress, for & while, to some other pertinent mat 








‘The theme of Edipus complex no longer belongs 10 the 
‘orthodoxy of psychoanalysis. Pure or dlluted. and more often 
diluted than pure, (Edipus complex forms a part of the gene 
piyehological thinking of the time. Writing. about Hindulsm, 
Northrop observes that "A culture born of such a religion would 
han need a Froud.""* Tt appears to be a singularly inape remark, 
A culture that gives such a high place to mother and mot 
figures can hardly entitle itelf to Northrop’s flattering. remark. 
But a split between the tender and the erotic as been 10 
thoroughly achieved that tenderness is freely lavished on mother: 
figures without any trace of eroticism and its consequent guilt. 
To be attached to mother and mother-igures is rited to the level, 
‘of duty ; far from attachment producing guilt ot uneasiness, i is 
the absence of it that does so. Writing about the treatment of 
the relationship between the sexes in Sarat Chatters novels, 
Humayun Kabir observes, “In the relations between them thers 
is always an element of motherly soliitude. More often than 
not, Chatter's heroines love their heroes with almort a 
rmotheely love.""" An uncharitable observer might even remark 
that Hindu men never quite outgrow their mother's influence, 
rover fully emancipate themselves from her comforting, shelter. 
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ing care, Highly idealised and abstracted mother-Aigures (like the 
‘goddess Kali) have been made source of siength, a male charac- 
teristic even (or also) in Hindu thought. Father-igure is so 
destructively violent (god Siva) that itis impossibie to face him. 
‘To mike of such an impossible, wrathful person a tolerable 
‘human being, bois converted into a geatle, mikd nd compassionate 
rman, Aggression is dissociated from the image of the father 
and all his foree, power, and anger are also remaved ; he is no 
more a terror, a nightmare but becom eminently companionable. 
‘That this construction is more thaa the writer's imagination can 
be proved from the fact thatthe ideal image of the Hindu is 
‘of the gentle, compassionate and loving type, It ix not that 
‘aggresion is subordinated to noble ends in an ideal figure, itis 
that it has no place at all, It may not be out of place to recall, 
the extraordinary importance Krishna has given to anget as 
destructive fore in his discourses to Arjun in Bhagavadgte@. As 
poited out in the preceding chapter, it has had the greatest fect 
‘on the elite of Hindu society, on it ineigent and intellectual 
member, At far as the atitude ofthe masses to this sot, yild- 
ing and unprotesting ideal is concerned, no illustration can serve 
better than the diference ia the veneration that the two brother 
in Raméyana, Ratna and Lakshman have received from people." 
Rama, asthe hero of the epic, accepts, without a word of pote 

‘most unjust decsion about his life: fourteen of the best years 
of his life to be spent in forests. There is an unquestioning subs 
mission to evil and foul-play on the part of Rama, causing intense 
Aref and sorrow to al exept two evil souls, How does it happen 
that the her ofa narration cannot tar asunder the tenuous fabri 
of such a malicious plot agninst him? The heroism of Rama 
‘eecsely lie, on the one hand, in the enormous injustice of the 
demand made on him, and on the otber, in his unprotesting, 
almost wiling submission to it. Rama is uahumanly self-sacrite- 
ing, Lakshman is a far more human characte, although no less 
‘reat in making personal sacrifices, (Voluntarily he joined Rama 
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‘on his exile, leaving his young wife behind, out of sheer love 
for, and loyalty to his brother) He can be violent, can feel 
‘ovengeful and can burst out in anger, ‘The highest adoration 
has, however, always gone to Rama. He is what cannot be 
easily achieved, he suffers gladly. Lest this be suid that Rama 
is the ideal of seltconto, in fll possession of is emotions let 
it be pointed out that Rama is never angered, he never has the 
‘feeling of ‘being unjustly treated. Ho is incapable of being 
‘angry. Te is not the control of anger but the complete absence 
‘fit that makes him a grett hero in Hindu estimation. If control 
‘of anger had anything to do with the gaining of heroic quality, 
Lakshman and not Rama should have been the hero, Is it not 
carious, from psychological point of view, that even when Krishna 
{is instigating Arjun to fight, ho never tries to provoke his 
‘uggression against his hateful cousins but only tries to instill, 
{in him a sense of duty to fight? Not hate, not revenge, not the 
bitter memories of the many insults and privations that were 
Ihenped on them but a cold sense ot duly should inspire Arjun to 
conquer his enemies! Despite the range of arguments (eg, soci 
ridicule) that Krishna employs to rouse Arjun to aetion, not once 
does he deom to kindle his anger. An examination of the 
diference in the characters of the five brothers ns) of, 
Mahabharat would support the foregoing. Of the five, Yudhish 
‘ira, Bhima and Arjun are the thee brothers of one mother Kunt 
ot whom Bhima and Arjun symbolise fighting genius, the former 
fof sheer massive strength and the latter of stalled archery, 
Yudhishthira, as the eldest, is also called the Dharmartj the 
‘master of righteousness, He will say no wrong, much less do any 
‘wrong, no matter how high isthe stake, Even at a supremely eri 
tical moment, the greatest untruth he could bring himself to utter 
‘was to pronounce the qualifying phrase of “man or elephant ” 
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st a lover pitch** Even when Draupadi, the polyandrous wife 
of the five brothers, is (unsuccessfully) attempted to be undrested 
in an open rexpectable gathering, Yudhisthira sits quit, gulping 
the hunilition dowa. Although the halo of heroism is divided 
between the three brothers, Yudhishthira is shown superior to 
Bhima and Arjun, not only because he i the eldest but much more 
‘0 by his having gone to heaven with the last difficulty. Here 
‘again we find that not to feel angry stall under the most provok= 
ing, humiliating situation does a lot to raise one to the status 
of theo, 








In modern time, the personalities of Gandhi and Nehru will 
reveal that though both have been popula, thir popularity has 
difered according to their personalities. A man of pence and 
non-violence, of sufering and humility, a follower of Chris's 
"Sermon on the Mount." Gandhi. was revered, even worshipped 
Exuberent and excitable, youthful and active, vehement and 
dushing, Nebru is only loved. ‘The highest adoration hes gone 
to Gandhi, who has completely quelled aggression. He is the 
‘Mahatma. However heroic Nehru might be, he it yet human, 
With the faults and weaknosses of « mortal 














‘The type of film hero who enjoys mass popularity would be 
yot another index to people's wishes and fantasies. “The best 
‘cts and actresses aro the embodiment of the characteristics of 
ir own people. Who are more American than Spencer Tracy 
‘or Henry Forda or Marlon Brando’? Who more Tlian tha 
‘Aana Magnani? Who more German than Yon Stroeim, m 
French than Jean Gabin, Arletty, or Edwige Feuille, more 
Russian than Cherkasov ?” Who more British thas Michas! Red= 
grave, John Mills, or Laurence Olivise ?* Not a single 
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romantic hero of the Indian sereen (Hindi) ie a tough guy. There 
is no counterpart of Clark Gable (oe, of even Gregory Peck) on 
the Indian screen. The strong and masterful bero, : 

‘and subjogating all opposition to his desired goal, is altogether 
missing here. It is only the villain who is tough 
‘The test of a characteris in a crisis. And, what does an Indian 
Ihero do when he is faced with the crisis of the loss of his love 
object? There ace three ways of dealing with such a situation: 
if there is a rival, to remove or destroy him, (i) to destroy 
the love-object itself, and (il) to destroy oneselt The preferred 
‘method of the Indian hero is the last. Aggression is not turned 
‘on the outside object but on the self, 


k 
i 


‘The inversion of aggression on the set would imply a great 
amount of underlying guilt. At its very best, the Hindy mind 
accepts tho burden of guilt and directs the aggression inward, 
thereby displaying an wausual amount of patience and willingness 
to sulfer, At its extreme, the concen for others will include 
not only other human beings but all living beings, even the 
invisible insects in the .®* Such a total turaing in of aggression 
{is just incompatible with survival : ose can take no lle but one's 
‘own. Such a completely self-destructive injuoction will very 
naturally be defied. Between the acceptance and rejection of 
such an injunction les the whole gamut of Hindu behaviour, from 
its most sublime to its most depraved. 


Tt might be protested that the soft aspect of Hindu character 
thas been overdrawn. The writer is aware that the protet can 
bbe lodged both by the hostile critic as well as by the admirer of 
the Hindus. The critic might very well charge that the Hindus 
appear too noble to be true whereas the admirer might feel that 
they look too much of weakling to be a fair presentation. In 
reality, the perspective is not s0 one-sided. The reasoning of 
clther-or has not been followed throughout and, if a particular 
component has been chosen for emphasis, it is only against the 
background of Wester civilization. Against this background, it 
is inevitable that the pacifist and peaceful component of the 
Hindus should get high-lighted. Where comparison between 
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the Chinese and the Hindus is sttmpted, the comparatively 
martial, masculine clemeat of the later has been brought out. Ta 
the social opuisaton of the Hindus, the warsor was aoorded the 
second pce, The arvamedh yogna exwentilly an acquisitive 
tumbition with the diet help of fore, was the desire of most 
righty Ksbtra Kings. Tho Hindas have aot been lacking in 
Yaloar; the Rajputs are renowned for thei bravery and dating 
While this is idispuably so, the act remains that the pata 
tradition of the Hindus i also very important and has quite a 
considerable past If Kshatriyas Were” the second in socal 
Hoachy, the Braknis were the at: Wf aavamedh yogna was 
the ambiion of the rules atthe height oftheir power, rene 

tion and. mokshe were the highest, even exclusive ends in the 
Ins tno sages (vanaprasthe and sanyo) of thet ves The 
pacifist temper could be taced as far back as tho Tadus Valley 
luiaion which heiage might have cted on the easly 
Vigorous Aryans and sezeeded in tumiog thm Iter, On this 
Point Humayan Kabe wie, According to one hypothe, the 
fost importa iauene of this lvilisation (Indus Valley) it 10 
be found inthe pace temper ofthe Indian people, Aryan in 
‘other pets of the worl! hive not ben especllly remarkable for 
acl. Ta fc, they hve geasally Been noted for thelr ware 
Guat and tamper. Tt may therefore be doubted if the prevent 
Ate to war and violence is derived from the Aryans. The 
‘peopl of Harappa and Mobenjo dar seem to bave developed. 
pucls attitude which according 10 some historians was one 
‘ain reson for their defeat atthe hands ofthe Aryans.” The 
ae of Buddha to Mahavira to Asoka to Gandhi can now be 
pated back to one ofthe ealet civilisations that the word has 
Known, The stands of both pacifism and militarism fave flowed 
in the Hindu ven, but alvays nominally and aot unoten actualy, 
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the pacifist has enjoyed the upperhand. Discussing the question 
‘of war, Hobhowse remarks, “As we go further east we come 
to that part of the human race in which the inherent prelerence 
‘of peace to war, professed by other peoples, appears to be more 
of a reality. Both in Hindu and in Chinese ethics, widely 
diferent as they are in other respects, war takes a lower place 
than in Wester civiistion."™ 


‘The other point of importance is the lack of sadistic satis- 

faction even when aggression is allowed, Perpztration of death 

tnd misery as a form of game and as a means of enjoyment hus 

om seat, how beng was permite and was enoyed by 
ings. 


From this, we now tum our attention to lms. 


French fllms dramatiso the conflict between pateral and 
exotic impulses ia the aging maa, precipitated in relation to a 
‘maturing: daughter fgure. Fr this reason he i also shown as 
obstructing the happines ofa growing son, choagh his ability to 
bsruct Is mitigated by awareness of his age and. declining 
powers. This has been chosen as the starting point because It 
‘occurs to the writer that it i in exact contrast to the picture 


Hal 


i 
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father for mother's love it is only « question of making oneselt 
more or less worthy of receiving her love. Such a complete split 
between the tender and the erotic is achieved that sexual rivalry 
With father for mother's favours is hardly (consciously) felt. As 
far as tender alfecton is concemed, son feels himself the natural 
‘object of it; father not even intrudes. This position would be 
very difleult to understand unless we remember thatthe attitude 
‘of father to hie own mother is also the sume. What he now 
expects of his wile does not clash with what his son expects of 
his mother. Both can have ther respective fill of bet, without 
coming into direet confst as complete rivals, 








Similar relationship js established between the father and the 
daughter, Unlike the French portrayal, there ix not a trace of 
(Conscious) eroticism in fther's feeling towards mature daughter 
Even when marriges betwoen young gitls and comparatively old 
‘men are shown, the atmosphere i, 10 a surprising extent, free 
from sensulism. Ip Devdas, the heroine Parvati is married to an 
‘ld ramindar and they ute shown together in thelr bedtoom, 
‘These details would have been enough to lend the atmosphere a 
markedly eotle touch, But the atte of the two towards each 
other gives a very dierent turn, ‘The old husband doesnot look 
at hit petty, young bride with a tustful eye but rather, there is 
sdness in his faraway look. He thinks of his not too distant 
fend and the long. life that is now unfolding before the gil. The 
attitude of Parvati to her husband is very complicated, She was 
in love with the son of the zamindar of her village, to whom 
she could not get martied for social reasons, Now marred to 
this old man, she is stil in love with Devdas, her disappointed 
lover. Parvati has acoepted her changed lot, her wifey status, 
Both the facts (her love for Devdas and her acceptance of hee 
‘marcage) coexist in her mind without causing any serious 
confit of guilt®® Deserualsed love for both is the only clue 
to a situation in which conflict inheres, though perhaps 

right be yeling to sex ax part of hee wifely duties in case of 
‘one man, Moreover, for both men she has become a sort of 
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mother; 10 her husband because of his old age, to her lover 
because of his vasellation, indecisivencss and unformed character. 


In Devdas sgain, the tender love of mother and son also is 
depicted. Parvati_his a step-son, growa-up enough 10 have 
himself ‘married Parvati, Despito this party of age and the 
fbsence of any blood relationship, she takes her position as 
mother and lavishes her tender solicitations on him, This is, 

however, not fo 50 say that women in the age-group oF status of 
‘mother will never evoke sensuality. But such evocation of 

sensuality will not co-exist with a tender regard for mother, In 

‘Sarat Chandra Chatteri's Bindur Chele (Bengal, Bindu, the 

childless prety wile of the younger brother takes care of het 

Inusband’s elder brothe’'s son as her own child. There is another 

boy in the household, whose ways are bad. Whea some dancing 

prostitutes visit the village, he compares their beauty with that 

‘of Bindu. To have compared the beauty of a woman of his 

household with the winsome charms of dancing girls defiitly 

‘erotic fantasy on tho part of the boy towards Bindu and 
shown to have reacted disapprovingly. But then, he was 
already a bad boy, be never loved Bindu, This comparison 
might never have occurred to the younger boy, who loved Bindu 

‘as is mother. Tender love and eroticism do not fuse well, may 

be not at all, at least not at their best 














‘There are pictures that are devoted moro exclusively to the 
__-—trettment and elaboration of the lial theme. Bimal Roy's Ma in 
Hindi and Atte's Shyom Chi Alyee in Marathi are the two best 
examples. V. Shantaram's Amar Bhypali in Marathi also shows 
the great influence of mother on the young poet. Ma has 
‘eater variety of characters: the eldee soo, under the thumb 
of his wife, is unfial and is a positively unlikeable character 
the younger soa, filial to the core, takes upon himtef the blame 
of @ theft, committed by father to procure the tuition fee for his 
elder son ; father, weak and utterly helpless in the face of finan- 
cial difficulties; and above all, the mother, who silently endures 
: all the privations heaped upon her by her elder son but Bears not a 
; trace of illwill agains: him. It is the duty of the mother to be 
tiving and forgiving: it is for the sons to mind their own duties, 
Here the two sons point to altogetber diferent pats; self-centred 
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and self-secking, the elder is a despicable character; by his act 
‘of uncalulted. serifee, the younger clevates his character 
morally. Undoubtedly the survival-value of selfcentredness is 
high, equally undoubtedly the survival-value of total sacrifice is 
nil, "Nevertheless, itis ot the survival-value that determines the 
quality of character, quite the reverse of it, An American, not 
‘unsympathetic to Indian point of view, expressed surprise at the 
fact that a young life should have beea allowed to waste, only to 
save the oli father trom the charge of erime. One must admit 
that from the point of view of sell the American was doubtless 
comest. 





Shyam Chi Alyee is the autobiographical naration of Sane 
Guruj. a sintly character who occupied a unique position in the 
public life of Maharashin, Tt is © frank attempt to show how 
ood and excellent, wise and loving his mother was. She died 
When he was a young boy but her memory remained a living 
force all throughout his life. He never martied, Overwhelmed 
by the senso of moral degeneration in the poliial life of the 
counlty after Gandhijs death, he took an overdose of sleeping 
pills and never woke up again, 





In Amar Bhupli, the young, poet who is already marred, 
tracted to a dancing. and singing piel. Te is not his own 
rong will, or the assertion and protest of his wife but the 
militant opposition of the mother that prevents his involvement 
from deepening. It is not the charms of his wife at & woman 
that succeeds, i isthe mother whose fore finally prevails, There 
in no going through the srugale of ehoosing between two women, 
it is mere submission to mother's wish. The good and the bad 
are decided according as it pleases or displeses the mother. 

















Sarat Chandra Chatters story Mejdt (Benga) has alightly 
diferent extemal setting in that elder sister is featured in place 
of mother. After the death of his poor patents, the small boy 
goes to live with his rich but heartless elder step-iter. The 
boy is overworked and il-teated in his sisters home. The silent 
sulfeing of the small boy evokes sympathy and tenderness in his 
sisters husband's younger brother's wife, who would also be 
regarded as sister by the boy. Completely unrelated, they yet 
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come to form such a strong relationship between themselves that 
the boy silently. endures merciless beating for his * sister's" sake 
and she is prepared to face all the domestic storm for his sake, 
‘Though cast as sisters, they actually occupy mother's place in the 
boy's life; one, the bad mother who breaks his heart and tortures 
his body ; the other, the good mother who gives hi 
tion and security, 











Another story of Sarat Chandra Chatter}, Chote Bhai, med 
both in Hindi and in Bengali, depiis essentially the filial theme 
but with diferent characters. "Two step-brothers live together, 
the elder is considerably older, the younger is w mere boy. The 
‘elder brother's wife i like « mother to the boy, who is so naughty 
find mischievous that there is constant complaint against ‘him 
When the elder brother's mother-in-law comes to live with them, 
the boy finds this cantankerous ok! woman a very special object. 
fof his mischiet. Matters come to such a pass that instigated by 
the constant complaint of his mother-indaw against his younger 
brother, the elder one decides to separate him and partition the 
house, "It is now that the maternal side of elder brother's wife 
fs fully evoked when sho finds the small boy incapable of looks 
ing after hicwelt, struggling to lit fre and cook some food for 
himtelt, In ber great love forthe boy, unable to bear any longer 
his suffering, she defies her husband and brings him back under 
her care, It is important to note here that in 40 doing, she had 
to go against the very active desire of her own mother to Keep 
the boy out of her way. 








(One significant feature to be noted is the respective roles tho 
two parents play. Tn both Ma and Shyam Chi Aivee, father is 
shown utterly helpless and resourceless. Tn Sarat’ Chant 
Chatter men are alvays weak, capable of being mani- 
plated by strong and masterful women. Poverty is the cause 
Of crisis in majority of theso pictures (indeed, poverty is the 
Setting of many an Indian pictute) and as bread-winners, fathers 
fre considerable failures. Male impotency in the face of extern 
‘ficulties is avery frequent theme. Tt is not surprising. why 
poverty features 20 often—it is the reflection of real situation. 
‘But, it is dificult to explain why men are shown as helplessly 
fubsniting to external -difculties even in fantasy. Man, as 
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‘conquering and subjugating, bending nature and external forces 
to his wil is very mock missing bere” And this brings us back 
to the problem of aggression. Without the release of aggression, 
hhow is it possible to conquer snd control? Aggression is 
released slidstrctvely, masocistically. upon onesell. Only 
by positing such a blocking of agaressin is it possible to explain 
the passivity, the belplessoess and unprotestng surrender of men. 
‘The disappointed lover would go to pieces and ruin himself but 
wool not ry to remove his ial; the head of the family wil turn 
mendicant and otherowordly but will not struggle to eam a 
(@ecent living 


‘An aspect of blocking of aggresion is the comparative lack 
of fntense hatred. How can one hate without fecing angry ? 
Despite the many brutaltes the Bish commited in suporessing 
the freedom movement bere, there isa suprising lack of hatred 
towards then. i i not et people have forgoten) Some of 
itis no doube due to Gandhi iauiteace that we should fight 
‘guns the Bah cule in India bot not hat the Bisbes, But 
hin advice was heeded precisely because intense hatred was Tack- 
ing a component of normal lle. When he was lst in tho 
United Stats to met Presdet Eiscobower, Prine Minster Nebra 
declared that Todians are not good ates. And hee i an 
Englishman who confems it: “Aad even afer living fon years 


between my former country and my present one. Indians are 
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‘man, In Mukti, produced by the late P. C. Barua, a great artist 
of the Indian screen, the hero leaves his art and home, and goes 
into a far avay jungle on account of a misundesstanding. with 
his wile over his relationship with the model, The hero claimed 
that the model was only for modeling, the wile suspected some- 
thing more. A crisis of this nature could have been resolved in 
many ways: by giving up the model, by giving. up his painting 
fr by giving up his wife. Instead of there, the hero takes upon 
himself the entire burden of solution and ruins both himself and 
his art. “He leaves home and when accidentally he meets his 

‘much later in a forest, he dies saving her from the hands of 
villain. Tt has been total destruction of the ero, In 
Biraj Bahu, 6 the poverty in the house becomes increasingly 
Crushing, the master of the house turns more and more religious, 
aiving his day and night to bhajan and Airtan, as if be had no 
fare in this world, 











1 is Important to note thatthe ardour and devotion of wi 
Js not lese because of the weak and ineficient character of the 
husband. There is no (conscious) contempt felt by the wife 
towards her husband ; very often, her last wish is to receive his 
blesing or at least die in his presence, In Bira) Bahu, when Biraj 
returns home after her voluntary exile, she is already in the grips 
‘of death. She is shown dying in the lap of her husband whose 
unjustifed momentary suspicion broke her heart and made her 
Jeave home. But now, with her husband beside her, peace has 
returned to hee and she can die without asking for anything more. 
In Devdas, the one wish of Parvati was to keep Devdas in her 
house and nurte him tenderly like w loving mother. ‘The last 
scene is heart-rending not only because Devdas dies (the audience 
‘was long prepared for this eventuality) but because Parvati could 
rot even see him before his death, even though he dies in the 
‘sume village. (Sensing his end near, Devdas comes to see Parvati 
to keep his word of giving her a chance to look after him.) From 
this it would seem that there is less insistent demand of protective 
function from the husband, the wife herself has the comparative 
preparedness to act out this role towards het husband. This i 
mote lige a mother-son relationship than like husbandewite. 
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‘Lest it be suid that oly one side has been excessively drawn 
hete, it is appropriate to mention that nagging wives are not 
altogether absent. But they are neither good women nor good 
wives. From the start, negative feling is aroused by such char- 
acters and no sympathy is felt even though they might be 
‘genuinely sufering. A good woman must act complain, nay, 
not even harbour any il-ecling although she might have actually 
sulfered. Her going through the suffering without seeking to 
hold anyone responsible for it imparts superiority and attrac- 
tiveness to her character. In prychiaric terms, the reaction is 
more deprestive than perseeutory and the diference between the 
two reaction is best ilstrted by Money-Kyrle's example that 
While « persecutory character will demand apology when be has 
tread upon someone's toe. the depressive character will ofer 
apology when someone ese has tread upon is. 


“This petuition of comparative helpesnes and wilingness 
to sufer Wook seem to be sopported by reall event, But, 
this muse the very dificult quetion of relationship between 
funtaty and real fe. Discussing this problem, Martha Wolt- 
castein wet, “In other words, the possible relations bet 
‘wen character and prefered fantasies are numerous. We cannot 
simply infer one trom the olber. It is eecesay to have inde- 
nde evidence on both topicx"® This would mean that there 
Js no agreed theoretical framework on which a stadent can rely 
cach works inthe ld is thrown back on his own resources 
nd night to interpret che material as best a be can. Tt would 
seem tothe past writer that fantasy is more a repetition of 
realy than ether projection or denial. Fantasy bere is not a 
‘world of woestained freedom where anything can bappen, where 
there is 20 poverty, no frasttion, no obstacle to one's wish- 
fulfimest. 1 compensaon were to be the rule of fantasy. 
cretion, thee would be inverse relationship between reality and 
fantasy. What is misiog in rel ie ois hard to obtain would 
te plesilly supplied in the fantanyworid. Bat one doet not 
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find this principle in operation, Death, disease, poverty’* olde 
‘age, disappointment, bereavement, oneliness—all thexe and many 
others feature in funtasy-cretions. Tt may pechaps be that the 
‘more inferior the work of fantasy, the more excessively it employs 
the infantile device of compensation, 








In support of the depressive orientation, the weiter would 
like to mention the historical event of Bengal famine, Hunger, 
in its desperation, has an explosive power that would astound one 
in sober mood. "The organism gears up all its strength for its 
ast chance of survival and attacks with a ferocity: that goes 
‘much beyond any normal expectation, There was none of these 
attempts at survival in the famine. Even hunger had lost its 
‘moving force and instead of making Hons out of lambs, it made 
the lambs more lammblike, 





Is invarably th father who actively opposes the tovesunion 
of both son and daughter. In Devdas, it is the zamindar-fathor 
‘who is against his son's marrage with the heroine and again, it 
is the heroine's father who is so offended atthe zamindars retusa 
that within a week's time he sets his daughter's marriage with 
‘another zamindar. In this ease, the mothers of both the he 
land the heroine would have been happy i their children we 
united in marriage. In Vasiyainame, a story of Bankim Chandra 
Chatter, a literary giant of Bengal, i i8 the father who is 
‘opposed to his daughter getting married to tho hero. To 
Parincea, a story of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee whose place has 
already been indicated, the father would certainly have opposed 
hus son's marriage with the poor neighbour's niece with whom the 
Thero was in love. Tt was the father's unsympathetic behaviour 
that compelled the neighbour who was his debtor, to leave the 
place and accept the help of a young stranger who now desires 
‘to marry the heroine. When at lust the hero and the heroi 
do get marred, i is only after th fater is dead. In Aag, the father 
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is against his soa's absorption with histionis to which the son 
{eels wedded. (Here art would sexm to take the place of a woman.) 
In Shaheed, the mother i not oaly sympathetic but even proud 
‘of her son's patriotic ambitions, of his love for his motherland. 
"The father, a judge under the British rule is initially strongly 
‘opposed f0 any such tendency, though he is transformed towards 
the end when his politically rebelioss son is pat on the gallows, 


‘As aghinst this role of father, not a single picture oocurs to 
the writer where mother has played a similar obstructonst role"! 
‘When both parents re shown, the mother is generally indulgent 
towards her children but she’ ultimately yields to the negative 
dete of her husband. In all the picteres mentioned carlir, 
smothers have played this sympathetic but inelective role. “When 
father is shown alone, he is 

Rabindranath Tagore's sory 
to his young daughter and 
‘oppose any desire of hers 
fathers in pictures like SIvee 420, Andae, Javab, 

all these pictures, indulgence is shown towards daughter, a rather 
surprising fct in that a gie's mistake is fable to cause her more 
harm than a boy’. When father is shown aloae, be is generally 
prety old and the daughter combines in herselt the emotional 
functions of wife and motber towards the old man. His sense of 
‘opposition toa persen whois actually more of a guardian to him 
than a ward, would naturally be feeble. Besides, the very 
consciousness of old age and approaching end makes the father 
sxious in helpless manner to see his daughter married. If 
any initiative in this direction is forthooming from her within 
decent bounds, it is only much to his relic. The fact of father 
being alone may become a source of conflict tothe daughter who 
will have to leave him after marrage, a type of conflict that 
Dickens has portrayed so well in Miss Mannette in Tale of Two 
Cites. 





‘There are exceptions where fathers have been very severe, 
Tn Awara the father-subsitute is painfully strict withthe heroine. 
‘The severity of father towards his daughter borders on cruelty 


9 Ts iprein at been checked by king afew ends 
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fn some pictures where physical destruction of the daughters have 
been attempted like cutting the connecting rope when the daughter 
is swimming across the river to meet hee lover in Barsoat and 
‘patting the house on fire in Tarana. Tn some other pictures, 
there is initial severity but ulimate softoning of the father like 
the old zamindar in Doctor, who eu his only son out completely 
when he married a git) of whom the father disepproved, In 
the last seene, after the marriage of the hero's only son in whose 
delivery his wife died soon after his disapproved wedding, he Is 
shown singing a song (* Our garden is blooming") at the memo- 
rial place of his dead wife and the old father joins him there as 
also the young couple. Where the intially disapproved woman 
Iay resting, three generations now stood unite, 











Social reasons very often serve as obstacle to the union of 
‘two lovers. ‘There may be diference in caste and therefore 
diference in the social status of the two lovers, At times the 
caste may be the same but difference in the pretige of the two 
families and/or their wealth may be the cause for objection. 











Tn so far as those factors are represented as obstacles, it 1s 
correct reflection of the actual socal condition. It is important 
{to note that all these objections are of an exteenal nature, they 
do not inbere in the personalities concerned. ‘The badness and 
unworthiness of the boy or the itl has litte part to play in 
their rejection. Not unoften, the objecting parents actually like 
the boy or the git! and in a’ way, themselves suffer genuinely in 
preventing the marriage. Tt seems surprising that external 
factors should be allowed to wreck the happiness of people and 
nothing should be done to remove oF at deast to redvce this 
obstructing factor. From where does tho rigidity of the caste 
come and how is it maintained ? A thoroughgoing sociologist 
‘may feel satisfied with the observation that caste system is an 
age-old institution and has a sanctity all its own. This answer 
‘may well be true but the system cannot have a continued rigidity 
‘unless it answers to some inner need. It seems likely that some 
inner inflexibility is expressed in the institutional rigidity. A 
free, unhampered flow of emotions is feared as dangerous, volea- 
ically eruptive, and caste system serves as the dam that Keeps 
the turbulent waters ia their proper places. Rabindranath 
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‘Tagore writes, “Therefore in her easte regulations India recog- 
ised diferences, but not the mutability of life, Ta tying to 

collisions she set up boundaries of immovable walls, thus 
aiving 0 her numerous races the negative benefit of peace and 
‘order bat not the positive opportunity of expansion and move- 
ment... Therefore Ile departed from her social system and 
in its place she is worshipping with all eeemony the magnificent 
‘age of countess compartments that she has manufuctured."* 
‘The caste sytem ate as a sort of sulety-valve in the reverse 








‘The trangle of love is projected outside, on the exter: 
plane. When there are rivals in the situation, he is very often a 
villain, He is bad throughout and the dislike of the audience is 
cvoked right from the begining. The villain oF the unworthy 
‘competitor isin the same age group a8 the hero. Older men are 
seldom cast in such roles. Even when heroine is martied to an 
‘older mao, itis not his matare peesonallty that Wins, He may not 
fuceeed in evoking the warmth and passion of her love; his 
marrage might have been « matter of socal convenience, ‘The 
older man, in terms of better and fuller personality, is not a 
serious threat tothe notyet-fully-formed young man, From this 
it would appear that sibling rivalry is much more charged with 
feeling than rivalry with futher. 




















‘There are examples of internalized coniict too, Heroines 
sre more given to tis variety of confit than heroes. Tn Jopan, 
the young heroine lives in a dream-world of fantastic imagine: 
tion while the family is overburdened with debt. Engaged to a 
man old enough to be her father, she leaves home and turns an 
ascetic. Tt is then that she mests a young man and feels drawn 
towards him, Lashed by her now too severe conscience, she 
Jeaves that village and undertakes such dificult penance that she 
finally meets with her end. The emerging instinct was brutally 
quelled by the overgrown conscience, 








In Udayer Pathe, « Beng 
beri 


picture of social theme, the 
daughter lives in the world of her old, capitalist father 
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and young, degenerate brother. A stem idealist enters the 
situation and disturbs the quiet equanimity of the bourgeois gil, 
‘Of ordinary looks and very uaromantie manners, itis the burning 
idealism of the hero that gradually exercises its attraction on her. 
His dedication to the cause of workers brings the awakeaing 
sympathy of the gicl in sharp conflict with her dovotion to the 
aging, capitalist father. She finally decides to leave her exploit 
ing father and join her idealistic man. Superfillly it is the 
triumph of love but ove to which duty gives flesh and 
blood. Her man is not « romantic lover, far from it, What 
helps the giel to decide in his favour is his superiority in. mor 
terms, his amorous appeal is nil It is not the victory of instinct 
‘over consclence but the triumph of one duty (superior) over 
‘another (inferior), It passionate love were to be responsible for 
the git’s decision, her character would have suffered in evaluation, 

















According to Wolfenstein, “The dual aspect of the father, as 
paternal and erotic, the day-time and the night-time father, is a 
recurrent theme in French films." It would veem that Indian 
pictures do not portray the nighttime role of the father; it 

not his erotic side but the paternal that receives importance. To 
the best of the writer's knowledge, there is hardly aay Indian 
picture of note that has as its thems the conflict between the 
paternal and erotic in the aging father, either a8 attraction 
towards a grown-up daughter or as hostility towards a young son. 
‘The tender attachment between father and daughter may cause 
‘wrench to both on separation after marrage. But the erotic 
‘component in such an attachment is severely ruled out, unless, of 
‘courte, one maintains that there is no diflerence between the tender 
‘and the erotic. From the point of view of objectlove, the tender 
‘and the erotic attachments will express themselves very difteretly. 
‘The erotic attachment will inevitably imply a sense of exclusive 
‘possession of the object, with jealousy and hatred ready to erupt 
the moment a rival's presence is fell, The tender attachment 
‘admits of the possibilty of shating the object and to that extent, 
the disruptive clement of hate is kept out of the situation, There 
fore, even ifthe roots ofthe two be ultimately traced to the same 
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source, fr all practical purposes itis vital fo make a distinction 
‘between the tender and the erotic, 


What happens to the erotic side of father? It seems that 
‘the processes of both spliting and repression Analy succeed in 









disccating the image of father from a strong, overpowering 
‘sexually, Tn actual life, father's sexuality is to considerable 
‘extent represed. An antiely, amounting almost to snfulness, is 


felt by both the parents when the daughter bes attained puberty 
and the father has not suceeded in getting her suitably married, 
So pretsng is this thought on the parents? minds that thei lives 
‘become a seies of unrelieved anxiety and restlessness. The 
paradox is that the-moro they love heir daughter, their anxiety 
to get her martied would be correspondingly greater, Sensitive 
sists have a very hard and painful time during this period, hold= 
ing themselves the cause of thelr parents’ anxiety and misery and 
unhappy at the thought of not being wanted any more in thelr 
‘ld homes. (Note the feling of guilt that is experienced on 
‘oth the sides) 











Whence this anxiety to get the daughter martied ? One 
explanation isin very objective term: the danger of shame that 
‘daughter can bring about by her mistake, But this obviously 
‘doesnot explain the intensity of feeling on the issue, Seprepa- 
tion and reasonable carefulness could substantially remove the 
‘danger, Nor could the idea that the grown-up daughter is being 
‘denied sexual gatifation be the real explanation. Such an idea 
‘would imply too realistic and vivid a thinking of the daughter's 
sexual needs on the part of parents. Could it be thatthe repressed 
‘erotic side of father is causing the anxiety and even guilt?” The 
‘danger is felt trom within and to remoye the object under an 
‘arrangement that suits her best, viz, marriage, would certainly 
‘be an excelent solution. As for mother’s anxiety, her unconscious 
sense of rivalry with the young daughter may now express itself 
as.a grave concern for the welfare of her daughter, 





Wolfenstein suggests “a characteristic way of handling the 
dangerous sexual aspect of the father for French children: pro- 
jesting it outside the houke on to mythological creatures . 

who may descend on children who do not elose thir eyes and 
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0 to sleep at night™* The fear associated with nocturnal visits 
fof dangerous and monstrous ereatures are invoked in India also 
to tame, recalcitrant children into submission, But this bogey 
derives from the aggresive side of father rather than from the 
erotic side, Popular belie in India divides these bogey-figures 
into two categories: the violent, sudistic monsters who age just 
fout to Kill one and the highly seduetive beings, both male and 
female, who bring one to ruin and even death by over-indulgence 
in sex.” This is a superstition shared by many adults too, Lonely 
paths, faraway riversides"” and huge tree-tops in villages are 
‘generally believed to be the favourite resorts of these evil and 
malicious spirits. Only with a thud in one's heart would one 
cross these spots in darkness, particularly after midnight. A split 
‘between the ruinously seductive and destructively violent operates. 

















‘The ‘great diflerence between the French films and the Tndian 
‘would be that while “the rivalry of fathers and sons is thus 
amply acknowledged in French films, but it is mitigated in 
various ways,"™ the Indian pictures show no awareness of this 
problem at all. The major effort that is made in French fms 
to transform the father into & sympathetic and even pitable figure 
is something that is already an accomplished fact in Indian 
fetting. Although the father in Indian films retains not a little 
‘of the obstructive aspect, there is no conssiously felt personal 
motive for it. His objections proceed mainly from social reality. 








‘While it has beon suid that not a single Indian picture occurs 
to the write which has as its theme the conflict between a 
young (Soa-figure) and an oldman (lathersigure) over a lov 

‘Object, there are pictures (though very few) that treat the problem 
fof two brothers loving the same girl and coming to conflict over 
it, and two friends in love with the same git, one actively, the 
other passively and the latter marrying the gir! at the suggestion, 
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even active persuasion of the former. Such a move may be 
initiated by the requited dover on realisation of the undesirability 
‘of his marviage with the heroine like the knowledge of a deadly 
disease. Bujdil in Hindi deals with the love of two brothers for 
‘the same gis! who has grown up in their house, The girl hersalt 
is in love with the younger brothee but she knows thatthe elder 
brother is also in love with her. Til the ist, the younger brother 
Knows nothing about his elder brother's attitude towards the gil, 
In a dream, the elder broter stabs his rival younger brother and 

480 smitten with remorse on waking up that he gives the 
younger brother a generous amount of money as the datter 
‘approaches him with a request for litls money. The slory ends 
in the elder brother's death and the younger not knowing any- 
thing about his secret love. In Sainya again, Hindi adaptation 
‘of Duel in the Sun (starring Gregory Peck, Joseph Cotton and 
Jennifer Jones) both the brothers are in Tove with the same 
wil who has come to stay in their howe but the girl is 
not s0 decided in her own mind. She vusillates botween the 
two brothers and succeeds in deopening the involvement of both, 
‘A very nearly iereconeilable situation is builtap and the story 
fends in the trapic death ofall the three. In Nishan, Hindi adap: 
tation of Corsican Brothers, twin brothers have identical feelings 
tnd therefore inevitably love the same girl. The gil is, of course, 
decidedly in love with only one brother and it is whea the unloved 
brother is killed by the loved one thut the story comes to an 
fend. Tt may not be witout significance to observe that both 
Sairya and Nishan, adaptations of Western pictues, have too 
‘much of violence in them, 

















Of the vatiety of pictures where the lover himself requests, 
even implores his fiend to marty his beloved, Aah would be a 
‘good example. After falling headlong in love with the gla, the 
hero is found suffering from taberculosis and subsequently learns 
that he cannot survive. With steming hearlesness, ho simulates 
Tove for the heroine's elder sister and tres to throw the heroine 
fon the rebound to cause her to forget him as ber one-time lover. 
‘Meanwhile, he extracts promiso of marriage from his dear 
friend. The marrage procession of the heroine with the friend) 
syachronises with the death scene of the hero, Tn Mahal, the 
sory ends in a similar way. In Porineta and Vasiytnama t00, 
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there is giving up of the love-object in favour of another man 
fand a sense of unity (eather than hatred and hostility) is vaguely 
Foused between the two men. In Parineta, a young man of means 
helps a family in distress. He even desires to marry & 
the family but the eldest get whom he wants to marry it already 
in love with the zamindat’s son whose neighbour and debtor they 
‘were When the young benefactor proposes to het, she makes 
plain to him that her heart already belongs to somebody else 
‘and that she cannot marry anyone else, Objectively, this young 
‘man was clearly in a position to compel her to marty him but 
hho decides to marry another daughter of the family. The lovers 
fare at last martied and the two men feel friendly when they had 
Initially fel jealous and hostile. “The story of Vasiyamama is 
‘more complicated in its general setting but here too, the hero 
zaives up the girl he wants to marry in favour of another man, 
‘Here again, the hero was in» position to compel the giel to marry 
hhim but the idee that tho gel herself might be wanting to marry 
the other man forces the contrary decision on him. AS in the 
previous picture, the hero is a benefactor to the glel here, In 
‘ag, the earliest picture of the young producer Ra} Kapoor, the 
heroine isin love with one of the two heroes. ‘The unloved hero 
‘was also secretly in love with the heroine. In a fre that takes 
place on the sets of the theatre, the Loved hero emerges disBigured, 
to the utter horror of the heroine, She then tranifers her love 
to the other hero, though not without the reseatment ofthe former 
lover. But neither of the two lovers, at diferent moments of 
their defeats, did anything either to win her love or to eliminate 
the fival o¢ at least to outshine him. In Nadan, there is similar 
situation of two men being in love with the stme woman, one 
‘whose dove is responded to by the heroine, the other of whose 
love she is aware and towards whom she feels respectfully grate- 
ful but no love. The unloved hero goes to the extent of defend- 
ing the gil by saying that itis not she who loves him but he 
who doves her; the duties of love should, therefore, devolve on 
Jhim and not on her. He even risks his life to help the loved 
hhero and the heroine to escape from a dangerous situation. 
Babul bas the theme of surrender of love-object on the part of 
All the three main characters. Here, the reverse situation obtains 
in that two womea ae in love with one man. The hero himself 
ig attached to the daughter of the zamindar who reciprocates. 
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‘Tho daughter of the village amily, 

30 in Jove with him, Tho bero 
him, absorbed as he Was in his own love for the zamindar’s 
daughter, The zamindar tuns out to be a friend of hero's father 
‘and for some family reason, the lovers cannot be married. The 
Zamindar’s daughter's marrage is arranged with someone else 
fand the hero, hiding his tortures withia him, plays a socially 
important part inthe wedding as the son of an ol friend should 
play. Having lost or given up his love object, be noties the 
Tove of the other gil, He makes up his mind to marry her but 
tan accident rerults In tho death of tho gs. AI the three char 
fcters are separated from their love-objects; the hero gives up 
the heroine by wilful choice, so does the heroine more or less, 
the village gil Hoses the hero by not deslaring her love early 
fnough and by suffering silently when the hero was involved with 
the other gis, In Darogal, a young village itl promptly falls 
in love with a police offcer, She gets to know him and is 
teamployed in his household. Her keen interest in the upkeep of 
the houte fails (o betray her fove tothe officer, who is otherwise 
very nie and gentle to ber, Soon after, he goes home, gots married 
‘and brings his wie slong. Te is no ‘doubt a great blow to the 
village gil but she keeps coming to the house and now lavshes 
the samme fond care on the wife (note the absence of jealousy) 
that she had once done on the officer. But life is slowly taking 
Jeave of hee frame and the once vivacious, sprightly git 48 soon 
reduced to a pale bundle of thin bones, When at lst she agrees 
fo get married to any one in defernce to the wishes of the officer, 
she collapes in hee very wedding and breathes ber lst, Men or 
womea, Sydney Cartons abound in Indian ims 





























Extentially dealing with the same theme of two men in love 
‘with one girl, Anda is « more complicated pictare. ‘The heroine's 
lif i saved by an unknown young maa. with whom she gets quite 
friendly. The young man mistakes her frendlines for love and 
‘of coutse, he is bead over heels in love with her. The truth is 
thatthe heroine i alzeady engaged to another man who is abroad, 
and whenever she makes allusions to her love for her anode, he 
ristakes them as hints to her love for him. When the real ero 
‘returns, this young ma painflly notices the change in the 
heroine itis not that she has withdrawn ‘he frendiness from 
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‘him but that she is much friendlier with the real hero. Finally, 
it comes up for elarifation between the heroine and the young 
‘man; itis a very dificult situation in that the young man was 
led on by very plausible indications though the heroine had 
‘alluded to hee real love time and again, Confronted with their 
‘approaching marriage and with his own undiminished love for 
hher, the Sydney Catton in him comes up and the disappointed 
lover decides t0 leave the place on the day of the wedding, The 
heroine persuades him to stay on for fear that his hasty, une 
‘explained departure might ive rise to indecent gossips, ‘The 
Sydney Carton in him compels him to yield to her persuasion, 
With the knowledge of this love, the heroine is unable to have 
| huppy, relaxed time in the stme eity. She goes to another 
place with her husband where she has comparatively quieter time 
land becomes a mother, She is most relctant to retum to the 
city and the husband begins to wonder why she is $0 seasitive 
to the idea of returning to the city where actually normal life 
Jn the sense of work and family can be had. At last they do 
‘come back to the city and the suspicion of the husband gathers 
momentum from now on. Certtin of the fact that his wie loves 
this man, the hero hits him on his head with a tennis racket in 
a fitof to contrast it with a dream 
of the ming guns at each other, 
Instead of guns in teal life being replaced by rackets in dreams, 
the symbol is just the other way about, Unconsclously more 
violence is felt than is actually committed in real life. Ultimately, 
the heroine shoots her disappointed lover but that is when, in 
part delirious and part excited state, be tries to grab her physically 
fand register his claim over her body. The violence recoils on 
the heroine who is sentenced to long imprisonment on the charge 
‘of murder. Not only violence does not pay, one has to pay t00 
heavily for it oneself. 





























Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s Milan has a rather intricate plot. 
‘A. young man in Caleuta is in love with a gid when he is 
‘suddenly taken home by his father and is marred to another girl 
there. On the return journey after marriage, there is a storm on 
the river and the boat capsizes. Next moming, the hero Ramesh 
finds himtelf Tying on the sand of the river bank, with a gid 
similarly lying there. Ramesh takes her to be his wife but soon 
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after discovers the mistake: this girl bas a name diferent from 
his wife” nor does she come from the same vilige. The 
dificult conclusion is inescapable that she is someone else's brido, 
caught in a similar mishap and separated from het husband as 
‘Ramesh was seperated from his wife. But he cannot abandon 
the girl nor can he tell the trath, mvch lest can fe live with her. 
He brings Kamala to Calcutta from his vile home and puts 
het in a hostel, Ramesh now meets his sweetheart Hers, whiom 
he sill hopes to marry, though he has nota ghost ofan idea how, 
We tee 1 pussiveness ia Ramesh, e drifting. with events which 
‘very uomanly 








‘As the story procesds, Kamala gets to know the truth and 
leaves Ramesh with the intention of commiting suicide, She, 
however, does not and by a happy chance, dands in city where 
her real fusband tives. (Kamala got to know all the deta 
bout her husband and about the love between Hem and Rame 
from a leter thatthe Iter tied! to write to Hem to clarity hi 
Position to her but which inadvertently, he forgot to post of bi 
‘avay) Kamala succeeds in geting employed in her husband 
howe to look after his alling mother. Meanwhile, a marca 
proposal between her husband and Hem i ripeing. Even when 
the marriage negotiation is about to be fnalited, Kamala does 
ot bring herself to reveal her ral identity, She was prepared to 
{coher run right under her nose which could havo been eally 
avoided by a slight move of hecs. ‘There is no effort made for 
Fights that one knows and believes to be one's own, ‘The 
characters of both Ramesh and Kamala shed tight on Hind 
chacactes—Ramech, by his passivity and submission to events, and 
Kamala, by her preparedness to forgo all chances of her bap- 
ines 






















According to Wolfenstein, there is no comparable mitigation 
of hostilities between mother and daughter-igures in French fm, 
Tian pictures do not acknowledge even an implied existence of 
hostility between mothers and daughters. But the relationship 
of molber-inlaw and daughterindaw contains not a few seeds 
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ff conflict, The conflict centres round the husband: to whom 
‘does he belong’? Mothers do not easily renounce, ut least not 
without keen regret, their hold over their sons. It would be 
natural for the Wife to want to have the central place in her 
Inusband’s if, at deast tll she has her own children. In this, the 
mother very often proves, if not a successful rival, st least « 
very formidable obstacle.” Along with it is the fact that the 
‘husband himself is inclined to enthrone mother in his hear, even 
itt amounts to neglecting his wite. This inclination of the husband 
‘would be there in the measure In which his conscience is strong 
land effective, If his tendency is ibidinous, given to valuing more 
his wife than his mother, he is already a degenerate character, 
like the elder brother in the picture Ma To neglect mother in 
wout of one's wife is more than enough for his being dubbed 
Fhenpecked, It is interesting to note that & man saves himself trom 
the unmanly charge of being henpecked, not by being relly 
manly but by pretering to submit to mother and not to wits 
With the death of mother, wife takes the now vacant centetl place 
in her husband's life, This triangle of mother-son-wife is not 
presented and dealt with as « pure psychological phenomenon: 
fe often takes the form of conflict over running the hovsehok, 
controlling the pave, having larger and decisive say in important 
Imatiers, ‘The dowry aystem introduces non-psychotogical, mate. 
tial factors even in the origin ofthis conflict. Young wives have 
to tolerate taunts and insults for ther fathers not giving as much 
‘ay was promised ofthe bridegroom was led to expect. Shantaram’ 
‘Deh is exclusively devoted to this theme but in minor and round 
‘about ways, this theme is to be found in many other Indian 
pictures. Despite these external trappings, the cote of the prob- 
Tem relates to the rivalry of the two women, wife and mother, 
to possess the man who is husband to one and son to another. 


























CHAPTER VI 


“The genius, wit and spist of a nation are discovered in its 
proverbs 


—Pravess Bacon, 


Essays. 


‘Tho proverbs of a nation are the great book out of which 
it is easy to read its character.” 





Paxton Hoop, 
Ta Champion, Racial Proverbs, p. 4. 


“Proverbs, like the sacred books of exch mation, are the 
sanctuary of the institutions.” 


Raunt Watbo EMERSON, 
* Compensation” in 


Basic Selections from Emerson, p 80. 


“In all pointed sentences, some degree of accuracy must be 
sacrificed to conciseness” 


—Saaevee Tomson, 


Works, Vol. X, p. 286. 


STUDY IN PROVERBS 


Proverbs on the significance of proverbs: 


‘A prover’ charctrises nations but must fit dwell 
‘amongst ther. (Swiss-German, p. 321) 


In proverbs the consience ofthe peopl sits in judge 
ment, (Swiss-German, p, 321,)* 


Nothing tells us more of the spirit of « people than its 
proveebs, (English p. 4)! 


‘As the country, 40 the morals; as the morals, so the 
proverbs, (Getman p. 178) 


‘As the people, so the proverb. (Scottish, p. 5)! 








‘The proverbs quoted so far would serve to indicate the sign 
cance they have for the type of study attempted here. Not 
depending on the writen word, either for thei origin or for their 
popularity, proverbs have an antiquity that may well be the envy 
fof other forms of (fol) literature. Tracing the use of proverbs 
to the earliest civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia, one writer 
‘oes on to say that"... it would not be wrong to assume that 
‘the proverbs themselves bave succeeded in moulding the varying 
characters of different nations” (Compare this with Barker's 
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timate of tatu cari in this work.) And, as early a8 1869, 
in his istres on proverbs, Trench argocd that his inability to 
demonsrte national character from provers should be int. 
preted as bis personal faire (ue to his lack of sil or lack of 
fime), and not as « disproot of thet point of view’ Though 
proverbs are generally taken as index tothe character of peoples 
{tis not an eaty tak to weave outa coheret picture of nitions 
tind (ed only for semantic brevity) frm the feral meanings 
fof tho proverbs A good numberof provers have such agent 
fnd oniveral distrbation that cies have posted oat the hope 
leases of any ater to see group character. On reeton 
the station does not appear so discouraging. Sioce many life 
situation ao the sume the word ove, idesial proverb are only 
to be expected, Westeomack has anrweed that nail charac: 
teristics are revealed not only io the dierent proverbs but inthe 
fades of the same proverb, Ginsberg has recommended study 
Of proves as one ofthe friful approaches fo the vast sbjet 
of ational character’ Westermark has brought ot the point 
that aber stody of proverbs iv not likely #9 yield any valuable 
clue unless the research worker already has some independent 
Knowledge of the calture” He wiles, “in order 10 gun 
reliable ftormation about a people tom its proverb itis neces 
fry {0 poneis innate Knowledge of it derived trom other 
tources, foremost of which it pero 

Dreent writer inborn and. brovght 
apply doer not arse. Even 10, it ir well to beat Jn mind 
Westermarc’s auton that provects do not ly bare completely 
the mental eof scity but oly allow 

“Proverbs can only throw rays of light, 
ational characte” 








On the prevalence and influence of proverbs in different 
lands, Chavan states: “Among Orientals, proverbs form the 
foundations of moral and political philosophy. They have a 
special influence in impressing upon the minds of the masses 
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fandamental principles of morality and noble living” R, C 
‘Temple, ia hit prolice to Dr, §. W. Fallon’s A Dictionary of 
Hindustoni Proverbs, bas similar things to say about India. He 
compares India with Spain as the land of proverbial. sayings 
hero provers are used by all, particularly by women, end on a 
variety of occasions. He sums up thus: “Taken all in all, 
therefore, there is no study—as a study—that T know of, that 
will render the student of the natives of India so deeply con- 
versant with their thoughts and mode of life as that of their 
proverbial and aphorstic lore” Jensen, however, goes the 
farthest in declaring that "The proverbs and maxims are Indi 
practical ehies, The Indlan proverbs are not antiquarian curio 
sites, but living and stera realities, and hence perhaps more 
caleatial than the so-called "Coletial Songs” of the. Bhaga- 
vada." 


Extensive interpretations have been attempted to indicate 
how far the proverbs do oF do not dovetail with the content 
derived from other sources. AS will be seen later, there is no 
uniformity in this matter. Since the writer's total ignorance of 
‘any South Indian language prevented him from utilising the 
themes of South Indian films, it was considered proper to give 
prominence to South Indian proverbs; the imbalance stands 
corrected thereby. To avold bulkiness, many proverbs that could 
be duplicated from diferent Indian languages have been let out. 























Fate 
‘The stereotype of the Hindus as ftaitic is supported by 

these proverbs: 
‘One may bathe 40 as to wath of ol, but who can rub 
himself so as to free himself from fat, (aNSEN, $0.) 
‘Thovgh dirt may be got rid of, inberited fate will not 
expie. JENsu, $0.) 
‘Though one weeps, wil the fate written (by Brahma) 
be removed ? (lense, 52] 

* op. lip. 


trie 
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Compare this with Omar Khayyém's 
‘The Moving Finger writes; and, having weit, 
Moves on: nor all the Piety nor Wit 
Shall Ture it back to cancel half a Line 
Nor all thy ‘Tears wash out a Word of it, [B. 
Frrzaunatp, Li 
Since the letters of fate are on your head, will your fate 
Teave you because you shave your head ?” (JENSEN, $5] 


However much a man exerts himself, he will not get & 
silver coin as tong as fate is against him, (Jensen, 60) 
‘When God has made a mark, there is no erasing of it. 
Gens, 61] 

‘There is medicine for diseases but Is there any medicine 
for fate? (Jexsun, 64) 

Tt is imponsible to dam the rent made by fate, oven if 
you dam with the needle of wisdom. [Chawet 
Indian, p. 412) 


What will be—will be. {CHAMPION, Indian, p. 415.) 








Discussing the theory of Karma (action and reaction), Youd 
has pointed out how the difficulty of fading a fogical solution 
‘of the problem of determinism has increasingly led to a fatalistic 
interpretation of the doctrine: This fatalatic interpretation of 
the doctrine has, most observers are agreed, played a considerable 
‘pat in producing the mental and moral inertia Which the Western 
rind is apt rightly or wrongly to discern in the Hindu”™* Hindus 
are often found on the defensive whenover faced with such a 
‘charge. Tn the writer's opinion, the very eagerness to defend 
‘ives them away by showing their sensitive spot 




















But no society can go on if its members believe in a thorough- 
folng fatalism. Te is just not compatible with the requirements 
fof living, The process of living demands some effort, may be 
small, on the part of those who wish to continue ther existence, 
‘Wholesale emphasis on fatalism will sap all energy and leave no 


2 1M, oad, Indian Celia, p. 8. 
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deste for any activity since everything would be predetermined 


Following proverbs, therefore, show the importance of efor: 
th continued attempts, even a fool may win. (CAR, 
2030) 

[Endeavour makes the man. (Cann, Sanseit, 83) 


Fortune favours the persevering and stout hearted 
[Con, Sanskrit, 84) 

‘The soimal that moves about will ind pasture, 
(Cuaron, Marathi, p. 421.) 

Flo is lame without effort. (Chasmion, Marathi, 
p. 421) 

‘At the end of effort Is God, (Crammion, Marathi, 
p22] 

Frat endeavour, then God. (Cramton, Marathi p. 422 





Procrastination 
‘Sloth turns motor into poison. (JENSEN, 13043] 


Like looking out for an aurpcous day to dig well to 
quench « buring house. inst, 1308) 


‘They who delay ploughing will have to cry for food. 
unvsun, 1332) 


Anger 


‘Tho destructiveness of anger, 10 repeatedly emphasized by 


Xishow in the Gud is borne out bere: 
When a gentle person gets angry, a forest wil not hold 
his wrath, [Jasin 1942.) 
Tn a good man, wrath (lasts) for a moment; in a 
‘midating man, fortwo hours; in a base man, for a day 
‘and. night; ina great sinner, until death. [Cane, 
Sanskrit, 77.) 
‘Angee has no eyes. [Champton, Hindi, p. 3983) 
Angee injures itself; wisdom injres another. [Cuastrion, 
Hindi, p. 398) 
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‘There is always in misery more of anger (than anything 
else). [Chamtron, Malayalam, p. 420, 

‘Anger ends in cruelty, [Cuampion, Tami, p. 429) 


Angee is sin; sleep is an enemy, [Cranerton, Tamil 
p29) 








‘Those proverbs show the uncontrollable aspect and the ex- 
tensive destruction of anger. Anger has no place in a good 
‘man, except for a momeot, and is to be expected most in a 
‘bad man, in n sinner, Anger has no good to serve. It supports 
the picture of the ideal, discussed in the beginning of the preced- 

‘chapter that Hindu heroes are not those who master their 
anger but those who do not possess it at all, Anger is not only 
not useful but is positively harmful. It is almost synonymous 
with badness. It is only the villain who is permitted anger, 
not the hero, 








1t is superfaous to emphasize the importance of a hero in 
the life of a society, It is for this reason that every society, in 
‘course of time, creates heroes for the guidance of its own mem- 
bers, Even the socialist society of Soviet Russia, ideologically 
‘committed to equality and no-hero idea, had not ly t0 ruse, 
first Lenin (and now Stalin?) to the status of heroes but had 
actually to deity them, Heroes have played «very important 
part in Hindw society and is well attested by Ananda Coomara- 
sswamy: “The heroes themselves they made ideal types of char- 
fcter for the guidance of all subsequent generations ; for the 
education of India has been accomplished deliberately through 
hhero-worship."* ‘These non-aggressive heroes have been 10 suc- 
cessful in fulling their tasks that even righteous indignation 
Jhas not been allowed. Kalidas has writen (Raghwamsham, 
Canto XIV, 59-68) that the fist reaction of Sita was anger when 
she learnt from Lakshman the reason of her banishment. Later 
the cooled down and prayed that she should continue to be 
‘Rama's wife even in her next birth. Atreya proudly records: “It 
ig remarkable that Indian thought includes n0 concept of 








‘A Coomarasmamy, Phe Dance of Shia, p 27. 
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‘rights When the self is overburdened with a concept of 
‘extensive deb, of what wo can aggression be to such a man who 
‘has to spend his life paying of these debts ? In making sacri- 
fees, aggression is not needed except fa its tuning upon the sl 





This has unfortunately Jed to the frm establishment of the 
ereotype that Hindus aro all passive and all peaceful. These 
‘observers deny tothe Hindus an amount of aggresion which they 
themselves would not do, Although writen from the point of 
view of climatic explanation of civilisations, both Huntington and 
Montewquieu aro agreed on the above description of the Hindus, 
Comparing the physical vigour of the nations, Huntington writes, 
“India offers an impressive contrast to these Western nator 
ts people, as a whole, seem to be bor tire.” And agai 
“Gandhi and ‘non-eooperation’ ilstrate the kind of national 
Philosophy which prevails among people deficient in physical 
vigour, Non-resitence however is perfectly natural in India 
Bven the Moslems there accept it. They may flash briefly into 
fire activity but soon the tied feling males them quiescent.” 
Montesuleu weote in «similar vein, "The Indians are naturally 
1 pasiflanimous people; even the children of Europeans born in 
India lose the courage peculiar to their own cfimatec™* He 
foes onto argue thatthe excess of heat has had such an enorv 
{ng eect on the physique of the people that tiredness is commu 
lated to the mind, with inaction coming to be prized as the 
most valuable thing in life. ‘The above description of the Hindus 
4s as true and completo as any simplistic explanation must be, 
‘The correct positon is stated by Kimbal Young who, scussing 
the quietitic and pacifstic tribes like the Zunis and Hopis, 
writes that these and other groups like Quakers ‘illustrate the 
fact that culture plays a lange pert in stimulating or reducing 
aggresion. As we shall sc, itis not that these latter groups 
show no aggression, but rather that it takes a milder and less 
lent fora 
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Love 


From anger to love is a far cry. The attitude to love is 
positive and the Giza attempt to ereate the fear of love has 
Apparently failed. ‘This is quite understandable. With all the 
possibilities of disappointments and frustration, love yet has its 
‘own rewards. Although aggression has its value for the survival 
of the individual in the struggle for existence, lie would be 
femptior without fove, AS a source of life, therefore, love is 


indespensuble, 


‘A character full of love is lke a river without a wave, 
(ensun, 3145) 


It there is love the impossible becomes possibl 
lswsn, $146) 


‘Love is all important and iti its own reward. (JENSEN, 
3147) 


He who Is not meltod by anything else may be melted 
by Jove (fexual). (Jansen, 3150.) 


It given with love, a handful is sufficient. (Cann, 1581.1 








Food given lection, is a8 food offered’ to the 
dead. [Cane 1582,] 
Love as the cotton does, which in tife shields thee and 





‘goes with thee in death. (CuaMrton, Hindi, p. 402) 
Who are loved in this world are loved in heaven. 
[QumpioN, Hind, p. 402.) 

Love of men leads to love of God. [Cuampion, Hin 
. 408.) 

[Byes meet eyes, and love slips out between. (CHAMPION, 
Hindi, p. 4083) 

‘The boat of affection ascends even mountains 
[Caascros, Bengali, p. 393.) 


‘With alfection two can ti on the leaves of a tamarin 
without, not even on arum leaves. (CHAMPION, Bengal 
p. 398] 
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Love laughs at caste distinctions. Let your love be as 
‘Hindu wile; with you in life and with you in death 
[Cuumion, Indian, p. $13.) 


Cupid has no eyes. [CHawPION, Tamil, p, 430.) 








tis sullciently clear from the above that any ethical teache 
which goes against love has a very dificult battle to win. 





spontaneity and fullness of love. Love 
fot without a sense of conflict. And the conflict may well 





tb of & nature that brings guilt and anxiety in it train, Love, 
in disobedience of conscience, cannot be altogether sweet. Though 


Tove hus not been smothered, it is 





ee free nor full 


Desire And Anlety 


‘As tong a there is desire, there in anxiety. [Duan 
2483) 


‘Though you assume the guise of a religious mendieant, 
the anxieties of life will not cease, (JENSEN, 2654.) 


Byen the ocean cannot contain the anxitis of mortal 
Iie, Bewsun, 2655, 


‘Mental wory is loss of strength, (Jensn, 2660.) 
‘A tittle desire, immense Joss. ser, 2019) 


‘Who has reuched the limit of his desire ? (Cane, 
Sansiit, 69 


Desire upon desire (causes) the greatest sorrow ; cone 
tentment the greatest happiness. (Cann, Sanskrit, 70) 


‘There ie no limit to desire. (Cann, 213] 

Last is bottomless, (Cuauox, Hindi, p. 402) 
Pleasure is the seed of trouble, (CHAMPION, Hindi 
403] 

Ascetic is better than life's cares. [CaaMrion, 
Marathi, p. 421] 
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‘There is no disease like hope (suspense). [CHawton, 
Marathi, p, 421) 


‘Abstinence is the best medicine, (CHAMPION, Tamil, 
p. 429) 


Lust is a burning block of wood in a house not on fire, 
[Ciampion, Tamil, p. 433) 


Where is your enemy ? In your borom. (CHAMPION, 
Hindi, p. 400 

It we have it we loathe i; if we have it not we long for 
it even in our dreams. (CHAMPION, Marathi, p, 422) 


Depression first maims tho mind and then kills the body. 
[Cunri0N, Hind, p. 399) 


‘Merit diminishes by happines, sin by pein, [Chaser 
‘Marathi, p. 422) 


I you bear trouble you will see happines 
Marathi, p. 422) 








[Qwaneron, 








{is an exceptional proverb 


‘These proverbs fully vindicate the Gira stand, Desires are 
regarded as basically unfriendly and harmful, causing. trouble 
‘and anxiety; there is no appreciation of its’ value. There is 
absolutely no notion of the constructive aspect of the confit 
inherent in the multiplicity of desires. Dixon has well remarked, 
“thas occurred to few philosophers that the diseords may be a 
factor in the scheme, that the situation may have its advantages, 
a brighter side, and may be even a necessary condition of 
existence." The Hindu view looks upon desces only as frutea- 

, palnproducing. It suggests not so much that 
lite without desires would be happier as that happiness is posible 
‘only when desires are not ther, 

















Pessimism is a natural outcome of auch a view. It was not 
for nothing that Schopenhauer was strongly attracted by Indian 
philosophy. Refuting the commonly held view that Christianity 


2 W.MDiaon, The Human Situation, p. 100. 





separably mixed up here. This is best brought out by comparing 
“Hinda pilosophy with the Greek. Introducing the two volumes 
‘on history of philosophy, Maulana Abul Kalem Azad writes, 
‘the difereco between the Indian and 
elemeats of religion acquired the 
fa India philosophy war ite 


li 
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tumed into religion."* As for remodelling the life, opinions 
Would be more unanimous on the point that external eaviron- 
‘ment has not recsived the same attention here ap it has done in 
the West, To quote again Maulana Azad: “ Philosophical enquiry 
from the earliest times has adopted one of two alternate ways of 
Approaching its problems. One is through the world of man's 
inner being and the other through the world exteraal to him, 
‘The characteristic of Indian thought is thet it has paid greater 
attention to the inner world of man then to the outer world.’ 
It stands to reason that a view of the world as illusion (mAyd) 
could not hasmonise with any great care for it. Life is a bondage 
land the world is a prison. The eriterion of pessimism is not 
“dissatisfaction with what is or exists” but whether life is 
(tundamentally) tuken as joyous experience or not. To the 
decisive question on pessimism whether life is a source of 
happiness or unbappines, the outstanding authority onthe history 
‘of Indian philosophy, Surendranath Dasgupta gives us a cat 
gorical answer: "There isan inherent pessimism in most systems 
‘of Indian thought, which consider that normally we are all under 
the evil influence of false knowledge and are all gliding on the 
downward path of sint and afflictions, They alo consider that 
all attachments lead to bondage and slavery to passions, and 
thereby lead us away from tho path of liberation. 

















‘Th pessimism of the Hindus is best brought out by compat 
ing it with the attitude of the Greeks, the daring optimists of the 
West. “The Greek has his ascticim, but it is no mortieation 
of the senses. It is just the power to refuse a lesser good for 
the sake of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert and constant 
effort after betteress, is a tonic, a strengthening of fibre, an added 
increment to life"*" “The same could not be suid of the Hindus, 
unless something beyond this life is taken to be the greater good. 
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Conscience 


How are desires controlled? Is it by guilt or by shame ? 
Pechaps thee is no calture where, or individual in whom, only 
‘one mechanism of either gull or shame exclusively operates. 
[Exclusive operation of gut would mean a psychotic state of mind, 
Without any contact wi the external, objective world. Similarly, 
it shame alone were to inhibit desire, it would require extra- 
‘ordinary senstveoess tothe opinion of others, without any inter- 
alized sense of jestice (too much of othercdirectedness of 
Riesmas). Most cultures and individuals ie somewhere between 
thee exemes. Despite the dificulties pointed out by Piers and 
Singer in characterising cultures by guilt or shame, the writer 
‘would suggest that Hindu character is more guiltridden than 
shame-deiven. 


Kroeber has observed, “Bot share in partly exteralized 
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deficiencies in Hindu character on the lines suggested by Pi 
fand Singer. But that will have to wait for better validation, 





Desire incites, the fear of shame prevents. (Cana, 215.) 
Each person’s heart is his own witness. [JONSUN, 2712) 
‘Conscience will gnaw the heart. (HENSEN, 2713.) 

‘Tho deceitful heart is ever restless. (JENSEN, 2715.) 


‘The gullly conscience is foe that lives with ws 
[loxsy, 2717) 


‘A guilty conscience murmurs ; an ear full of wax itches. 
(unsen, 2718) 


‘Thece is no deceit without the doer's mind being con- 
seious of it. (ensun, 2720] 


‘What! to tell lie, while your heart knows the truth ? 
(Uansun, 2725.) 


‘The heart Is its own witness, [JENSHN, 2727) 
‘The heart is its own friend or enemy. [JuNsiN, 2728) 








Friendship And Close Intimacy 


If distant, even enemies are friends. {CuAMrroN, Tamil 
p. 43h) 


Separation secures manifest tiendship. (CHAMPION, 
‘Tamil, p. 431) 


When apart, even enmity becomes friendship. 
[Cimeiow, Tamil, p. 431] 


NNo friend like a brother; no enemy like a brother 
[CwastioN, Hindi, p. 398.) 


Ef (wo people) live at @ distance, thei hatred will turn 
into friendship. [JeNsen, 2739, 


I friends live apart their ‘riendship is close. [Jensin, 
2742) 


‘Will the temple cat fear the gods? [JeNseN, 2746] 
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‘Two bodies, but one soul. (JENSEN, 2748] 
Like soul and body. (ess, 2749] 
‘A close fread is nectar to one's lil. (Jensen, 2750,] 


‘These proverbs show a grasp of ambivalence of fecling. The 
full import of these proverbs go beyond such themes as“ familiae 
rity breeds contempt” or ‘distance leads enchantment” It is 
‘not so mich an illusory quality like eachanment tht is suggested 
‘a a postive transformation of hate into love. Evea the proverb 
(on temple-cat does not show so much that ‘familiarity breeds 


contempt’ a that awe disappears when familiarity increases, 


other proverbs, the imagery of close intimacy is in terms of 
physicel incorporation. Ove proverb shows the sweet and life. 


ving role of friendship, 
Women 


Wen young, a woman is a joy; when old, she is a 
eration. ense, 3427.) 

Why adom an obedient woman? (JENSEN, 3430.) 
‘A woman's virtw is her dowry. [Jensin, 3432] 
Simplicity is the ornament of women. (JENSEN, 3434) 
‘Though she be « king's daughter, she is only a women 
to hee husband. Essen, 3435) 

‘Were woman and gold ever defested 7 [JENsen, 3454) 
‘Though you may ilbtreat a man you should never i- 
‘ueat a woman. [JENSEN, 2462) 

‘Though you see a woman's sin with your own eyes, 
cover it over with earth. (HeNsen, 3464] 

‘A woman without a husband has no happiness, (JENSEN, 
3498) 

‘A woman without a husband is like the sand of a river. 
sen, 3499 

‘The beauty of a woman without 2 husband is in vain, 
(lersan, 3500) 


| 





‘A poor man’s wife is likely 10 be any man's love. 
eNsun, 3501.) 

‘Women are the great root of the family-rooted tree of 
enmity. (CaRx, Sanskrit, 283.) 

‘The husband is the life of the women,  [MAKWARING, 
Marathi, 1348.) 

‘Whom on earth will « handsome woman not subdue ? 
(Cann, Sanskrit, 101) 

In the absence of men, all women are chaste. (Cann, 
Sanskrit, 270, 


‘To edvcate woman i tke placing a kif nthe hands 
cof a monkey. (Giastnon, Hindi, p. 408) 

Woman is the cist gate to bell (Chaney, Hind 
p 405) . 

‘Three are_inconstant: woman, wind and wealth 
(Chuarion, Hindi p. 405) 

Regard not a woman 
p. 4054 

‘Women and chickens gt fost by wandering from house 
to howe, (Cuanrios, Hind, p, 408) 

Where there are women, thee is trouble. (CHAKDION, 
Hindi, p. 408] 

All prety mais are poisonous pest: an enemy kil 
by hing these by smiles and jets. (Channon, Hind, 
. 408) 

‘A hare and a woman are yours while in your power. 
{Cxnsoion, Hin p. 4094 

‘Woman is a poisonous crepe; avoid her company: 
her Hove. destoys faith, ease, weskth and mone. 
{Ciuoeeion, Hind, p. 408) 

Woman, thou hast thee good qualities and four hundred 
thousand bad ; to sing: fo burn (asset) and to produce 
sons. (Charon, Hind, p. 409) 








word, [Cumrion, Hindi, 











ast 


A woman weeps without a husband and a Seld without 
‘ain, [Cuse0s, Hindi, p. 408] 

He who trusts 2 woman wil walk on duckweed in a 
pool [Cuserox, Indian, p. 415) 

A thousand men may live together in harmony (¥o 
‘women cannot, eventhough they be sisters. (CHAMPION, 
India, p. 415] 

Is anyone ever ted of women snd wealth ? [CxAsri0n, 
Tami, p. 45) 

For sweetness, honey ; for love, a wife. [Cammion, 
Bengali, p. 394] 


He who is guilty of sin easly begets daughters, 
{[Chuoaeron, Marathi, p. 421.) 


Some ot the proverbs acknowledge the sexual aspect of 
‘woman: the sexual pleasure she can give to man and the power 
‘ho derives from it.The write fels thatthe role of a temptress 
land the extreme powers of her sedoction, as believed by the 
Hindus, are not fully brought out by these proverbs. Mahabharat 
contain any number 
sedocers to cancel oat the 
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fhe must beware, for the senses are powerful ant can deprive a 
wise man of his wisdom.” (lalics mine) And again, “Tt is 
well known that women are naturally prone to de evil, They 
are devoid of all real affection, fickle in temper; and very fond 
(of sexual intercourse. They 40 not ask whether a man is old or 
‘young, ugly or beautiful, All they care for is 10 get poste 
‘of man." Gitalcs mine) 








‘The dependence of woman on man and ber interior place is 
recognised. The narrowness of woman and her disruptive role 
‘of causing quarrel and disputes is also noted, 


‘The importance of woman is recognised in such proverbs 
as these: 


‘A house without a wife is « burming-ground, (CAMPION, 
‘Tamil, p. 438) 


‘A wife isthe ormament of the hou 
‘Tamil, p. 435) 


I the wite be 





[Cuanaion, 





blo there will be good management, 
if not thoce will be ruin, (Mawwanino, Marathi, 1340) 


It should be noted that women as such are feared, even 
Areaded. But as soon as relationship is established, whether of 
wife or of mother, she becomes a manageable entity. 


my And Jealousy 


Like the woman who struck her own stomach when she 
heard that her next door neighbour had bora a child, 
Unser, $75) 

‘When her husband's brother's wife gets child, can thi 
woman also get one? (Jensen, $80.) 

‘When the accountant’ clerk's wife saw that accountants 


wife had put on an ear ring, she cut off hee own ears 
Dlunsen, 581) 





3M, Mane (Ba) The Lams of Man, p38 
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‘As the baren woman sighed and wept when she saw ber 
Who had a child. [Jensex, S86] 


Even if T am ruined, Jet my enemy prosper. [JENSEN, 
$87] 


‘The lst proverb is unique, 

All the proverbs on this topic relate to women, supporting, 
the earlier view of woman as narrow-minded and given to caus 
ing troubles. One does not Know if men are realy as free from 
these feelings of jealousy and covy as these proverbs suggest. 
‘The preponderance of motherhood a subject of envy should be 
noted. It shows the high valuation of motherhood. 

Mother 

‘A mother’s love is best of alk [Cuwerox, Hindi, 

403) 

Whom will he help who does not is mother? 

[Cunmox, Indian p. 413) 

A futher for the profitable son, a mother for the un- 

profitable, (Chaseriox. Marathi, p. 423] 

It the mother diet, the father becomes an uncle. 

[Quserox, Tamil, p. 431] 

‘Who are related to each other? The mother and her 

child. (Castros, Tamil, 433.) 

‘The mother is a divinity, a father a treasure. [ Quasr0, 

‘Telugu, p37) 

‘A mother can be trusted with secrets, (JENSEN, 3258.) 

‘A son, who does not help his mother, is worthless to 

all mes. ansen, 259] 

‘She reared her child with meat, while she ate bones. 

Dense, 3261) 


Will not the creeper bear the weight ofits own fruit ? 
esen, 3264) 
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Ts the fruit too heavy for the tender creeper ? 
[DaNSEN, 3266,] 


‘One may buy everything except a mother and a father, 
(Danse, 3269.) 


What « mother will not forgive her child, the village will 
not forgive either. (JENSEN, 3272.) 


‘A child that bas not seen its mother’s face, and a crop 
that has not seen the face of the rain, will not thrive, 
[iowsen, 3273) 


A child that will not obey its mother ig like a rag in a 
‘dog's mouth, (Jansen, 3273.) 


[No temple is more beautiful than one's mother. (JENSEN, 
3276) 


Eat exerement for the child's sake, (JENSEN, 3285) 
heart is tender, the child's hard, (JENsuN, 





His mother will look to his stomach ; his wite at his 
Waist cloth, “(nsun, 3288] 


‘A mother may be a devil, but may you evade her 
‘commands ? (iuvsew, 3289.) 


She who burns her mother's heart will never prosper. 
(unser, 3291.) 


India is a land where women as mothers get their supreme 
place. The proverbs are self-explanatory, showing the high regard 
in which mothers are and should be held. Jensen, the collector 
of Tamil proverbs has observed, “In the chapter on a mother, 
it is at once evident that most of the proverbs have little oF 
nothing connecting them but this, that they refer to a mother. 
In the same chapter we get also a good insight into the way in 
Which India regards a mother in all her capacities, In an hour's 
time one can by studying the chapter on a mother get some real 
knowledge of her position in India—a knowledge one could 
hardly get from any other sources." The postion of father ix 
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might be; it supports the self-sacrfcing picture of mother in the 
‘rcceding chapter. 
Mother In-Law 
‘A mother ia-law for a daughter-indaw and a teacher for 
f boy. nse, 3634) 
ven the mothera-law was once a girl from some house 
in the country. ens. 3638) 
No daughterin-aw praises her mother-in-law and no 
rmotherilaw praises her daughter-in-law. [JBNSEN, 
360) 
1s not my mother-in-law going to die, and pst an end to 
my anxiety? Uses, 3642) 
If the motherindaw breaks 2 pot, itis only clay, but 
it the davghteea-law breaks one, it is gold. (JENSEN, 
3683) 
‘The pot broken by the motherionw was a cracked pot, 
‘The pot broken by the daughterin-law was a new pot. 
Diesen, 3643] 
Like the daughtecinlaw lamenting the death of her 
rmotherialaw. (Coan, 48] 
Giving her child er mother-indaw's name, she threw 
it into fire. (Camm. $3) 
‘There is no goodness in a motherindaw, nor sweetness 
jn Margosa tree. (Cana, 54] 


© Monumrt Ch 1,185. 
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When there is no motherindaw, the daughterinlaw is 
perfect; where there is no daughter-in-law the mother- 
inlaw is good-tempered. [Caxk, $5,] 

There is no softness in a sword, nor goodness in a 
mother-in-law. [Canr, 532] 





‘The daughteriniaw enters the house (as a bride) and 
the mother-in-law enters the Ganges (dies). (Cann, 711.] 
Six months after the death of the mother-indaw, tears 
‘came into the eyes of the daughter-in-law. (CARs, 2146] 
‘A fool in the village but a lord in the opinion of his 
‘mother-in-law, (MaNWwanowo, Marathi, 1381] 

‘The daughter-in-law must dance to the mother-in-aw’s 
tune, (Manwarino, Marathi, 1367.) 


‘A teacher for a boy, a mother-in-law for a git, 
[Maxwantno, Marathi, 1353] 


Tam plad mother-in-law has gone (is dead), the whole 
house is now in my hands, (MAxwanino, Marathi, 
1363] 

When her mother-in-law dies and her father-in-law lives 
the bride reigns supreme, [Fattow, p. 212] 

‘The motherin-law died, and the daughterin-aw gave 
birth to a son; And s0 the account was balanced, 
[Faitow, p. 212] 

‘Thero is neither mother-in-law nor 
is happy by herelt, [FALLoN, p. 212.) 
Mothersindaw's bad habits; she hates my husband to 
bbe kind to me. [MAnwanine, Marathi, 13653 

On becoming a mother-indaw the torments of being a 


daughter-in-law are forgotten. [MANWARANG, Marathi, 
1366) 














in-law, s0 she 


Other sources would complement these proverbs in showing 
that the subject of mother-in-law is highly charged with feeling. 
‘Though seemingly atthe other end of the attitude to mother, the 
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antagoniem associated with motherindsw owes not a title to 
‘the reverence in which mothers are eld. Motheri-law hostility 
isthe other side of the coin of motherJova. It is not without 
flgnifcance that sll the disturbances of relationship relate to the 
daughterindsw and never to the sonindav. The answer that 
chances of friction are much greater beceuse the daughter-in-law 
fand mother-in-law live togetter, is not enough. Even sons-in-iaw 
‘at times ive permaneady with the parentsin-law and it is always 
taken as indicative ofthe love thatthe later has for the former. 
There is something more deep-seated in the motherindaw— 
ddaughterinlaw relationship than such extraneous factors as live 
ing together would suggest.» 


Dr. K. M, Kapadia writes, "A frequent patter of behaviour 
Detween a daughterin-law and a motheria-law in the Hindu 
family is that of contict arising ovt of the dominance of the latter 
‘over the former." Dr. Kapadia attaches mach more importance 
to the fet of dominance than the writer feels one should for a 
proper appreciation of such a peculiar human relationship as 
thi Are Hindu mothecinaw of such a domineering type that 
they enjoy power for the make of power ? Barring individual devia- 
tions, there is no ground to suppose that such a type commonly 
previlt. And, is the young Hindu wife so "independent * that 
‘he would reset the soperior postion of the much older mother 
inlaw 7 Tt must be remembered that children are brought up to 
be obedient, and respect for elders ie very deliberately inculcated 
in ther. Besides, husband's mother is to be regarded as her 
‘own mother by the young wife. In the writer's opinion, there 
is 20 ground to suppose that dominance has any great part to 
play in it, unless it is taken as indicative of something. deeper~ 
lying. “She is il the mistress of the house and fels embittred 
at the presence of the new person who now his the afection of 
her son" What Kapadia casually mentions in te latter half 
‘of the sentence contains the seed of truth. It is not so much 
the dominance ofthe mother-in-law over the daugiterin-law that 
is resented by the later as the dominance of mother over the 
son that i dsiked and grodged by the wife, 


9M. Kapadia, Mariage end Pom Indi». 245. 
mid, p28. 
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‘One could go deeper into the problem and see the jealousy 
of two women for the possession and control of a man's love. 
Viewed thus, disputes regarding authority in home, control over 
Purse, ec, resolve themselves into external signs of who enjoys 
the love and loyalty of the man. Very uneven strengths ate 
‘brought into conflict here: the mother, by her age and experience 
is more capable of giving tender love, while wife alone ean give 
sexual happiness, Not unoften, Hindu men are found wavering 
between the two, 








‘As for the sweet relationship between the mother-in-law and 
son-in-law, the attraction that members of opposite scx exert on 
each other would be a good enough explanation a8 far as it goes, 
But there is no hostility on the part of the father-in-law towards 
the son-in-aw as any sort of a rival. Son-in-aw most obviously 
opeesents a son-fgure and the lack of rival feeling that cha 
facterised father’s atitude to son is repeated here in case of son- 
inclaw, 





Children 
Will that which is not bent at the age of five, bend when 
it is fifty years old 7 [Junsuw, 3299.) 
Will a child who is ignorant at five, be clever at fifty? 
(ensey, 3300) 
A child brought up without beating, and a moustache 
that is not twitled well, will not’ develop properly. 
[anse, 3301.) 
Can you bend in the tree what was not bent in the 
sapling ? (Jensen, 3203] 








[Not only the plasticity of childhood but even the rigidity of 
later years is acknowledged. From this it would appear that 
childhood could not be an aktogsther blissful phase of all- 
indulgence in that control is either learnt then or is never learnt 
ata 
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The Tongue 
One's body was bor for one's own benefit, but one's 
tongue for (the benefit or rin) of many. (JENSEN, 2499,] 
Whatever else you do not subdue, subdue your tongue, 
(evs, 2501) 


‘A tongue that has 20 bones says everyting, (JENSEN, 
2502) 

A dlp ofthe tongue is worse than slip of the foot that 
walls. Janse, 2503] 


If the tongue move, the country will move. [JINSEN, 
2504, 


Did you go to speak or 10 die’? [mwsi, 2506) 
‘What i i the heart wil come into the mouth. (SENSI, 
2654) 


Each man’s speech accords with his caste, (Jimsun, 
2686) 


‘The good and the bad (are known) by the tongues, 
(Unsan, 2688) 


Good and evil are inthe tongue. JENSEN, 2689 
Tn the tongue is good and evil. (Jensen, 2690.) 


Greatness and litleness come by the mouth, ois known 
by words. (Hensen, 2694] 


Speech pierces lke arrows and nails. (Jnwstx, 2783] 
‘The words spoken that day have effect for generations. 
(Cmsen, 2784) 

‘Keep your tongue, and keep your friend. [CaaMrioN, 
Hind, p. 404) 

"The tongve can mount you on an elephant: the tongue 
can behead you. [Cuusaniox, Hindi, p.405,] 

‘The tongue because it has no bone says various things. 
[Ovuuton, Assamese, p. 414] 

‘We are the masters of the unspoken wordt, but the 
spoken word masters us (ChuMPION, Indian, p. 415.) 
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Words 


‘A kind word is a blessing, but « harsh word will pain 
eNsen, 2786.) 


Ifyou hear a harsh word, your ears will blister. (JENSEN, 
2187) 


‘Time passes, but words remain. (JENSEN, 2789.) 
Kind words conquer, [Junsex, 2790) 





If your foot slips you may recover your balanes, but if 
{your mouth slips you cannot reeall your words,  [Caxn, 
613) 


If your words are good. the world will be good to you. 
(Conn, 13524 
Pen 


‘Though the stab of the sword may fail, the stab of the 
pen will not fai. (Cann, $523] 


Ts the sword sharp or the pen? (CaRr, $53) 


Curses 
May he be struck dead. (JENSEN, 1815.) 
May your funeral take place, (Jansen, 1516) 


‘May earth fll into your mouth, ie. you may diel 
(ans, 1517) 


‘May you be laid on the bier, and taks your journey. 
(Gansu, 1518] 


‘May your shall be cut oft and fall into water pot! 
Gnsen, 1519) 


May your wife's thai fall on your corpse. [Jn 
1520] 


May you have fo eat your own child, and drink water 
after it, JENSEN, 1521] 


‘May Death blight your prospects, (JENSEN, 1522] 


ar 





are obviously the projection of arly intense aggrest 
‘Would appear that at some stage inthe development of the Hindu 
child, the conscience becomes so severe that aggression is sub- 
stantially muted for adult life. Aggression suited to genital sage, 
tiving a sense of mastery and power, is thereby denied, 


Kil Evi At Ts Very Birth 


HINDU cxuRAcTER 
May your hair be dishevelled (widowhood), (Jensen, 
1324) 

‘May you be cut down and sacrifced! [Jewsmx, 1524] 


May you be taken away while you struggle for lite! 
(essen, 1525.) 


May your pride become dust! (Imssen, 1526] 
May you go to grave alone! [Jmnsen, 1528] 


‘May your lips be beached white, and white ants gnaw 
‘one of your sides! (Jensen, 1529) 


He will be laid on his funeral ple! (Jnwsen, 1530) 
May serfula come out on your neck. (JENSEN, 1531.) 


May you be hidden ia the pit of the goddess of amall- 
por. [msun, 1532] 


May raw rice be put into your mouth (Death). (Jansun, 
1833] 


‘May your deceit choke you! (Jensen, 1534) 
‘Words ate belied to have overwbelming power, both for 


‘ood as well as for bad, although mach more for tad than for 


2 


‘The proverts on curses abound in death-wishes. These 
It 





‘Though it be only a young snake you best, it won't do 
to leave it half dead. Jensex, 433.) 


‘Though the snake be only a span long. a stick a cubit 
Tong is needed to kill it [JENsen, 435] 
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‘A snake must be killed while in the egg and a tiger 
While itis young. (Jensen, 436,] 


It shows faith in the growth of evil. The other proverbs 
below show that even litle evil can destroy much good. The 


problem of ambivalence of feclings 





i been solved by splitting 


the good from the bad. ‘The contrary feelings have not boen 


tolerated and worked out, Naturally, 





ay coming together again 


ff the good and the bad is dreaded. The good has had, af 
it were, a hot-house growth and only in that protected atmosphere 





can it grow, It 
badness! 
Little Evil Destroys Much Good 
A litle desire destroys a penance carried on for a long 
‘time, (Jensen, 2013.) 
‘A thousand good qualities will be thwarted by avarice. 
(Uansen, 2014) 


‘Though there will be only as much fro a a grain of 
mustard, it will burn a stack. (Jensen, 2016) 





Permanance Of Evil 


‘Though he went on a pilgrimage to Rameshwaram, his 
evil destiny is not explated. [JnNSuN, $16] 


‘Though he went to Benaras, his sins are not expiated 
[Uansin, 520 


Can spoiled milk become good milk ? (say, $22) 
Will a bad man get rid of his sin by bathing in the 
Ganges 7 Tensen, $23,] 

Even if you give a thousand gold pieces, can you regain 
the chastity lost for half a copper coin?” (JENSEN, S14] 
‘Though I say to him, 1 will heap up pure gold for you 
he says, My (bad) nature won't eave me, JENSEN, 528] 





strange goodness tht cannot stand up to 


From the epliting of the good from the bad, it follows that 
the good will remain weak and the bad will continue to exist 
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Since the good does not have to costead with the bad, it can 
never develop the toughness nor can it ever reduce the bad. If 
love and hate are allowed to come together, 2 new equiibrium 
say be reached where lve is strong enough to keep hate in check. 
or hate isnot so deadly as to be mortally feared. 
A Master Is Necessary 

‘Willan amy without a King fight ? (isnsex, 1379.) 


A couatry without a King is a house without a man in 
it Unwin, 1380) 


Will sword cut without a perion to weil it? Limesi, 
1381) 


A hocte withoot a briddie, (imesen, 1382] 
‘A top without a string. Jssan, 1383.) 
While the head is sil, will the tail wag ? (Jansen, 
1385] 
Money 
‘A mun without money is a beast. (Cann, Sanshit, 241] 


‘A man without money is like cotion, (Cann, Sanskrit, 
a) 


‘Armin without money is chasta_ (Can, Sanskrit, 1394) 
Monty mates oa fou (Cason, Bengali, p. 394) 
Weatth 


Youth te perme ofa cates, (Cam, Sanit, 
$60] 

‘There is pain in acquiring wealth pin in preserving what 
‘has been acquired, pain in its oss, and pain in its ex- 
penditure—Why Rave sack a receptacle of sorrow ? 
[Cans Sansicit. 39] 


Proverbs, being close to life, cannot ignore wealth. Its value 
jis obvious; only the Ist proverb takes a negative attitude, 


‘STUDY IN PROVERBS m 
Rich And Poor 


‘The King’s command is but a word, but it lays a burden 
fon the head of his slave. (JENSEN, 1694) 


‘Thousands of rupees go to the royal palace; what can 
‘the (poor) farmer do? [JeNstw, 1699,] 





Your order is but a word to you, it cost me my breath 
[iuxsen, 1699) 


If all should sit in palanquins, who would camry them ? 
(Gunsen, 1700.) 


‘The words of the poor will not reach the assembly 
(ensex, 1701.) 


‘The tears of poor people are like sharp swords (against 
the rich). JENSEN, 1702] 


‘Al small ish are food for big ones. (JuNseN, 1708] 
Fun to the jackal, but agony to the crab, (JeNsuN, 17104 


‘The snake (when catching. a frog) thinks of its own 
Iounger, the frog thinks of its fate, (JENSEN, 1717) 


‘What is sport to the cat, is death to the rat. (JENSEN, 
im9y 











"The fundamental opposition between the rich and the poor 
4s recognised. But there is no passive surrender to this social 
division; on the contrary, a lot of resentment is to be seen, 





When Inferior People Are Raised Above Their Station 





In harvest time a rat Keeps five wi 
live extravagantly). (Junsew, 703] 


tying coconut to the neck of @ bird. (JENSEN, 


8 (when Fie, poor 





708) 


If you honous a sparrow, it will hop on all the pots and 
pans, and make them bang against each other. (JENSEN, 
To} 


wm upou cumacren 


The Worthless Camot Be Iniproved 
‘Though you wipe of the dit and place her in your lap, 
the (mean) disposition of a slave gil wil not leave ber. 
Dlensan, 675] 

Even if a crow bathe in Ganges, it will not become a 
swan, [JeNse, 677] 

If a maddie is pot on an ass, will it become horse ? 
Giewsen, 678) 

‘A Black dog won't become a white dog. (mse, 681.] 
‘Though you wash dog and pot it in the household 
shine, it will raise its tail and go and cat filth, 
(ewsen, 683) 

Bven if a crow is washed and bathed twice a day, it will 
not become a white crane. (JENSEN, 686] 


‘The Natrat Disposition Cannot Be Changed 
‘Will iron become five gold, however often refined ? 
(Umsen 840) 

‘There is no priest who can change the natural disposi- 
tion, Jensen, 841] 

‘What is born with you will not leave you even if beaten 
with slippers. wsex, 842) 


However many perfumes you put on an onion it will 
Atl emit a bad smell. JENSEN, $44) 


It you ask a woman, who goes about the street selling 
‘vegetables to sing a song. sho will only go on crying, 
“Onions and Greens"! [Jensex, #45)] 


Habits scquired ia the cradle last to the grave, 
(iensen, 850) 


All these proverbs suggest 2 fity of human nature that can 
at best lead to a sense of calm superiority (as in the case of 
Brahmins), and at wort, to fatalsic resignation (as in the case 


ofthe low castes). 
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Disgrace 
Is ono veil sufficient to cover a women's wickedness ? 
nsen, 979.) 

‘The place on which he treads will take fire. [JENSEN 
380) 





‘This new moon he has no shame, nor will be have any 
‘next new moon, (JENSEN, 385.) 

‘Though a person eats flesh, why string the bones and 
hang them round his neck (Why display evil?) [Inns 
386.) 

Written bonds are not needed for honest men or rogues. 
(Gansen, 387] 

IC Tam wrong, shave my head and make me ride on an 
ss, (Just, 389.) 

‘Will the man who Hien with his own mother segard any 
ties ?-[Junsun, 408.) 


He will call his own mother to be his wife (Boundless 
evil. JaNsun, 409.) 


‘One who is lost to all shame isthe big man of the village 
(due to lack of the restraint of shame). (ewsun, 424.) 











‘own mother. (JENSEN, 424] 


‘The last fow proverbs show how incestuous desire is the 
‘greatest dogradation of man. When a man wants to sleep with 
his mother or sister, there is nothing else that he would not do; 
there is nothing, worse that remains to be done. 








Selfishness 
Bach one will exert himself for his own interest 
(ensen, 343.) 

If you come to our house what will you bring me? 
TE go to your house, what will you give me ?- (JENSEN, 
397] 
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HHoweser matters go be thinks only of his own affairs, 
Dienst, 348] 


‘When the banyan is ripe he is there, and when the pipal 
is ripe he is bere. eNom, 351] 


I we get what we want, we worsip the idol as Rama 
or Govindan, if we do not get it, the idol is nought. 
Diewsen, 356) 


‘Though the eldest daughter has her tai cot off (Le 
widowed) ber mother will not care if she is well off 
herself. [ense, 3610) 


it concerns his own afar, even his cloth wil be rost- 
Jess. Jensen, 364) 


Hl wil find salt jo the milk from his mother's breast 
(suspicion). mses, 365] 


Lat me lose my respect (if necessary); 1 am satisfied, 
CT get fat [JEWseN, 375) 


it your own wheel first. (Cuasmion, Bengali, p. 394.) 


Leaning 


‘etter isthe hatred of a learned man than the friend 
‘hip ofa fool. (Jerse, 1486) 


He who increases knowledge, increases sorow. (JENSEN, 
1460) 


Tanorance is better than imperfect learning. JENSEN, 
1493] 


‘A man without learning is a man without eyes. JENSEN, 
1495) 


‘The poverty of the leaned is better than the wealth of 
unlearned. [ENSEN, £496] 


He who teaches is a giver of eyes. [Jexsex, 1499] 


Whatever ese may be destroyed, earning will not be 
destroyed. JENSEN, 1501] 
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What land is forsign to a learmed man? [JENsey, 
1505) 


‘Tho gem of learning is great wealth, (Cann, Sanskrit, 
379) 


‘The possessor of learning becomes the possessor of 
wealth, (Cann, Sanskrit 380.) 


‘The high valuation that is placed on learning as one of the 
‘great merits to be acquired is borne out by the above. The 
highest place in society was accorded to the Brahmins who were 
not only priests, but also men of learning, Perhaps only China has 
valued its Jearned men more than India has done, 





Guru 
‘An ungodly sptitual guide is worthless, (si, 126) 


Hee who has conquered the fve senses willbe a priest of 
wisdom, [JENSEN, 127) 


‘This is the picture of the teacher that a Hindu reveres. It is 
not only his learning but his moral stature 

by the Hindus, 1 

regard 








entitles him to their 





CHAPTER VII 


“The childhood shows the man 
‘As moring shows the day.” 


Tou Muxros, 


Paradise Regained, iv, 1611. 


“A man’s character, as my readers are aware, assuredly 
comes to him from his father, It is « narrow-minded and ridl~ 
culous thing not to consider whose son « man is.” 








—Sevrormaue 


On Human Nature, p. 6. 


“Give us the child for eight years, and it will bo a Bolshevst 
for ever." 


Newotar Lexy, 


Speech to the Commissars of Education, Moscow, 
1923, 


CHILDHOOD IN INDIA 


It is the trend of modern psychological thinking 10 see the 
characteristics of the tee in the sapling that is planted. Not- 
withstanding the controvesics, childhood is the most important 
key to the understanding of adult character. Unfortunately, the 
data available on Indian child development is all too meagre. 
[Bot the challaging importance of childhood invites ut to make 
1 study of it even on tho basis of the lithe data that we have, 


‘The tits of Hinds culture so far examined must be deeply 
connected with the period of childhood. Whether the particular 
experiences of Hinds childhood have given rise to the type of 
culture the Hindus have or it is the culture that has caused 
those experiences to happen, we do not know. Causality apart, 
the fact of mutual reinforcement cannot be denied. An under- 
sanding of childhood is, therefore, bound to be of inestimable 


2 tudo Jarl of Sill Wen, 048-46 7p. 1085370. 
8 Tedouralef Anoral end Seal Poche, 188, pp. 8-12 
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“ambivalent” arrangement. ‘The child has a sense of security in 
that there are many adults in the family with whom he can of 
rather must identify, But, by the same tokea, he cannot identify 
himself enough with any one particular person, The intellectual 
development of the child does not permit him to choose desirable 
components from each and construct « superior idea) theretrom 
for his identification and development. Even his sense of secu 
rity must be weak. The firm sense of security that comes out 
fof a total, wholchearted absorption with the parents would be 
missing here. The big family acquires somewhat the position of 
‘an impersonal system from where he can never be altogether 
rejected but to which he never wholly belongs. This weak foun= 
dation and the absenes of a clear-cut personality for indentiea- 
tion and imitation must be hampering the growth of the Hind 
child towards maturity. Of course, jolt-faily is a better system 
than one where the child is without any sense of security, Tt 
deficiency is brought out only when we think of the warmth and 
fallness that an ideat arrangement would have 





‘This diticulty of the child in a joint-famity will be clear if 
wo recall the story of Sarat Chandsa Chatteri's Bindur Chele, 
Bindu is the wife of the younger brother who begins to Took 
after the son of her husband's eldee brother as her own child. 
‘The child is already faced with a problem, the problem of having 
two ‘ mothers’ none of whom he can love exclusively—he must 
distibute his love judiclously between two. When we realite the 
intensity with which a child loves oF hates, we shall appreciate 
the acute dlifculty of the boy. But things do not stop he 
‘The mother and the hottempered aunt have a fight and they 
separate, The boy naturally remains with his own mother. Tn 
this situation of discord, the felings of all the four adult char- 
acters are delineated and even such a sensitive writer as Sarat 
‘Chandra has failed to concern himself with the feelings of the 
boy whose heart must really be bleeding. The voited world has 
fallen apart and the boy must bo feeling an immense void. We 
do not know how many children must have broken their hearts 
in the Hindu jointfamiies under similar situatos 











Lois Barclay Murphy remarks that “The children of India 
are the friendliest children T have ever seen, They trust people ; 
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their smile is wholebearted, warm and gay.” Sho later writes, 
“Tid not see 0 much of the adolescents, but they did not 
appear so trusting, spontaneous, and friendly. A gloom settles 
down on adoleacets like a fog end the warmth goes out of their 
{aces Although Murphy has posed the question, she has not 





‘She hat lad stress on the fact that aggression is not patterned. 
use itis not evoked, in itself due to the comparatively non 
{trusting childhood. But no ebiddhood can be 40 non-rustat- 
ing as to account adequately for absence of aggression. (In this 
seas, the perfect happiness of childhood is only a myth) Ambi- 
valence i ingrained in the very nature of the feelings. How can 
any ebild help hating its parents? If not forthe actual frost 
tions they impose, his compete dependence on them would sll 
him with impotent rage J. C. Flgel has given an account of 
the proces in the following words: “As we have already indi- 
‘ated (in Chapter 3), the arousal of such aggression is inevitable, 


f 


Is too weak fo stand up to the opposition of the parents, 
fand because at the same time it loves them and is dependent on 
them. Unable therefore to direct this aggression against its natural 
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object, the child must deal with it in some way: by represion, 
‘displacement or by turning it against himself. In the very young 
child the capacities for both repression and displacement are 
probably Jess than at a later age; there is therefore a special 
{likelihood of recourse being made to the remaining alternative.” 
It is surprising that Murphy never meations ambivalence nor do 
she show any implied recognition of it. Anyway, it is certain 
that the aggression of the Hindu child is evoked and must be 
‘timed at either the parents or the parent-substitutes, And it is 
hhore that the relevance or even importance of the non-rustating 
aspect of the parents is seen, Since the parents are not trustrat= 
ing or not very frustrating in real life, tho child will feel adi 
tional guilt for directing hate at such parents. As Flugel ha 
‘shown, this aggression will hit back at the self which appears 
4s the’ gloom on the adolescent. 











Murphy has completely eschewed the word CEdipus complex. 
‘The period during which the change from friendliness to gloom- 
ness occurs is also the period when CEdipus complex is in 
ity intense phase. Tt has been shown earlier that rivalry between 
the father and the son Is not very keen here. But this does not 
prevent the child from hating and entertaining death-wishes 
towards the parent of the same sex: the child's grasp of objective 
reality is not so developed that he can appreciate the fact that 
father does not want 10 possess mother exclusively and that he 
does allow him fair share of he love, The guit of destructive 
wishes is again eohanced as and when the appreciation of the 
above fact grows on the child 





Tt is no wonder that with allthis guilt, a strong superego is 
instituted to keep agaresion in check and to enforce the punish 
‘ment. Whenever violence is indulged in, it is in defance of the 
conscience ; it comes notin regulated manner but bursts in upon 
the individual. Murphy has well remarked, “ When aggression is 
aroused (under pressure of economic and political stress) in Indian 
adults, then, it may burst out in primitive chaotic ways exactly 
because of the lack of the Jong slow experiences of patterning 





Aton, Moral and Soi, pp. 95:9. 
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that wo Know."" Only sporadic and not sustained violence is 
allowed.* 


A poiat of importance, noted by both L. B. Murphy and W. 
'. Taylor, isthe closeness of relationship between the adults and 
the chilres. The two words of the adults and children are not 
sharply divided into watectight compartments. “Infants and 
young children are not left at home, but accompany the family 
fn vst, on tho older children’s wanderings about the village, 
ven 10 the movies; they are oot shut out or isolated. ‘Their 
experience is predominantly an experience of being with the rest 
ofthe family.” 


The age at and the method by which weaning is brought 
about and tolettrining is imposed, have considerable bearing 





fn any way. Until it i of an age to observe the ways of its 
ders, it behaves lke an wotrained dog""* Darling observes that 
“yen in the Douseholds of edocated zemindars no training is 
ven" And Fuller says, “There is litle discipline of 
children in an Tndian home. They ae seldom punished: . 

Ordinarily such a situation should make for security and 
happiness. It would appear that in India these processes are 
catied a lite too far, causing fixation on these easly modes of 
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ratification and preventing maturational development to proceed 
Hindus expect to be cored for in their adult life ina manner that 

reminiscent of childhood. Murphy observes, “Indians find it 
natural both to take care of others .. . and to expect to be cared 
for. This is fostered at a deep level by tho long period of 
infancy, and later by the governmental system under British rule 
thus itis deeply frustrating. and probably confusing. when prob: 
lems are not taken caro of by some authority, ag was true at 
the time of independence—there were too many problems for any 
new government to handle all at once."* 











Although Murphy refers to the British rule as contributing 
‘0 the helpless feeling, one notices the same situation after the 
lapse of decade of freedom. As recently ax 2Ist November, 
1997, Prime Minister Nehru." lad the greatest stess on self-help 
Which, he said, was the sheetanchor for economic growth, success 
‘of the Plan ‘and general advancement of the country. He 
strongly deprecated the tendency of the people to look to the 
Government for every ltl thing—then the States looking to the 
Contre for help and the country seeking help abroad, What 
‘woubled him was this amazing copacty of the people 10 ask 
for help and their amazing incapacity to do. something. theme 
selves" (ilios mine) 











‘Taylor t00 has observed that " the recognition of helpless 
ress becomes a claim to authority." Taylor himself holds the 
doctrines of Karma and rebirth responsible for conveying an 
infinite sense of life in which a single lifespan may be only a 
moment, “tending to produce & feeling that all the experiences 
ff life are 100 insignificant to be worried about except those 
duties and rites which determine Karma and so contro the inde 
finite future, "This tends to discourage effort in every sphere 
except that in which initiative is necessarily replaced by obedience 
to Dharma."* And again, “By making obedience to Karma 
the essential condition for escape from Karma, they effectively 
remove personal initiative and decision from the field of actions 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 


kis dict to sum vp a stody of the nature attempted here. 
‘The fell is to0 vast to be adequately ueated in a work of the 
‘rteat dimension. From the arguments advanced in chapter 1 
itil be seen how very difut I isto stdy thoroughly ven & 
simp and homogensom society. It is only tho advanced and 
‘ature worker in the eld who hae stempted chaactristion 
at complex peoples It ma the sill of Ruth Benedict, who was 
the main foe bead Columbia University Research in Contom- 
porary Cures that helped her write on the Japanese. Mead, 
‘ith al he antropolgialexpeinces in studying the pri 
Mill had 0 spend two years io. Bal before she wrote on 
Batnee. And, of couse, se had able olaboratrs to help hee 
‘Gooey Gorer, whom Mead has dessbed as a fader in the 
field, wile on Americas alone but collaborated with John Rick- 
man jn the sty of the Rossians Ta hs latest study of the 
Englh character, Gre had tho asistatc of the research depart 
ment of the Ochas Press. These few instances are meationed 
to india the amount of resourceulesn requite for even 
partial study of a complex people It also serves to show the 
Ineviable liitatons under which the peseot work hat been 
carted ost. 








‘A. word of personal explanation before we go. further. 
‘Though not an ontiodox Hindu, the writer is born and brought 
‘pas one. To study the culture in which one is bor is a double- 
ged affsir—he can see things from within but he cannot look 
at them from without. If he gains inthe intimate understanding 
of the content of the culture, he loses in the objective appraisal 
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of the same. ‘The natural tendency of such situation is to write 
more with feeling than with understanding. Too much justiica- 
ton of the culture is yet another tragedy of this situation. The 
present writer has fought hard against such a weakness. Those 
who love Hindu culture and are full of admiration for it may 
{ind the approach of this work « litle Iukewarm or even cold 
‘That Hindu civisation is great needs no proving by any one 
today, There is no necessity to proclaim from the house-tops 
that the Hindus had achieved this oF that in the ancient past. It 














imatutity to see their faults and correct them, if possible, or tolerate 
them, if inevitable. But the faults must fst be seen before they 
are either corrected or tolerated, 


‘The stereotype of the Hindus as passive, mild ee, was taken 
fas a rough hypothe ‘AS will be seen by a 
perusal of the chapters, there is enough evidence to take the 
Stereotype as valid, Of course, the suggestion of degeneracy, 
nplicit (and, often explict) in the Westerners attributing these 
‘quiltes to the Hindus, is doubtless without ground and has been 
refuted in the body of the work. Ifthe Hindu is mild, itis not 
‘because he is any less pugnacious, but because his conscience is 
sgonger, (The climate of India, 60 often invoked to explain the 
character of its people, will only make for stronger instinct.) Tn 
having a more developed conscience, the Hindus show their supe- 
Hlorty over the Westerners, although this over-evere conscience 
has recoiled on the Hindus themselves. The problem of 
faggression brings us to another syndrome of related qualities, 
viz, asceticism and pessimism, ‘The weight of evidence is ove 

‘whelming in support of at least the first quality 











‘One of the centeal assumptions of Gorer for the study of 
glth character is the understanding of aggression. If the 
‘absence of fight in a bar, the sight of football erowds being as 
‘orderly as church meetings, and ungrudging queuing up of the 
English people can lead Gorer to attach central importance to 
fggression, it is all the more incumbent on a student of Hindy 
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character to explore the course of this instinct more thoroughly. 
GGorer as suid that if aggression is not manifested in public life, 
the other places of its release would be: () the family (i) dissipa- 
‘don in fantasy, in reading or dreaming, (i) turing inwards on, 
the self. In the light of these leads, how shall we regard the 
“lindus to have solved ther problem of aggression ? It is obvious 
‘that there is very litle of violence in public life. (Recall the non- 
violent movement of Tndis against the British) The sporadic 
violence of rots, whether inter-communal or inter-provncial, are 
‘exceptions that only prove the general rule, Authority is any 
thing but harsh in the Hinds household. Though some amount 
of aggression is worked ff in ideaiing heroes like Rana Pratap, 
‘Thansiki-Rani, Shivaji, Subhas Chandra Bose and others, this 
vicarious release could not be a major source of outlet.” The 
chapter on flms shows the type of eroes that are idealised in 
India. This leaves ws with the last alternative, viz, sel It has 
tom remarked thatthe preferred method of Indian hero is suicide 
and that aggression is released sel-destructvely. Hinds aseticiam 
is ofthe masochistic and punitive varity, 


‘As Gorec has note it is theoretically possible to argue that 
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the line going so thatthe anscestors may continue fo receive obla- 
tions for the peace of their souls Wealth is not to be acquired 
for personal glory but for the fulflment of the duties associoted 
with a householder. 


‘This is a point of view which is too demanding, too exacting 
for the ordinary mortals to cheerfully accep. Those stout-bearted 
persons who have willingly accepted this conscience have risen to 
be glants among men. ‘The glory of Hindu civlisition is de 10 
‘such persons who totally submerged their self for the common 
good of all and staked their all for the highest ideal. But this 
Js not the path that all ean tread. A,very high ideal ean be a 
very frustrating thing, it may ereate a mood of such intense resig- 
nation that even ordinary improvements are not attempted in 
‘despair, It is necessary for the happiness of human mind that 
‘goals are realisable. ‘The Hindu ideals ate pitched so high and 
the price demanded for itis s0 great that only a few Hindus 
‘can fucceed, That explains why a vast gap always exists between 
the few individuals who have succeeded in realising. these 
impossibly high ideas, and the masses who can only wistfully 
look at them." 








‘Oddly enough, the two besetting weaknesses of Hindu char- 
factor are, first, an oversevers conscience and, second, an over~ 
indulgent childhood, Unless the conscience relaxes and unless 
the fixation on infantile stage is prevented, no great change in the 
Hind character ean be expected. Tho contact with the West 
hhas given rise to tendencies that go counter to the traditional 
ethos of Hindu society. Western influence has resulted in a 
‘eater sento of right and more care for the self. The Hindu 
tense of objective reality was traditionally very faulty, “Here 
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‘again, the stimulus of the West has served as a comeetive. Let 
US hope that the Hindus do not go the seasate way, but if the 
‘dea of integration be a harmonious functioning of the ego, the 
super-go and the id, the present Hindu balance needs correction, 
‘Lat the i come out more fiely, lt the super-go be less harsh 
fand Jet the ego be stronger. A’ Hindu would be no less noble 
hen and he may very well be happier, 








APPENDIX 


Opinions on National Characters 


anyone, no mater who, were given the opportnity of chootng from 
amongst ll the nations in the world the set of belies which he 
thought bes, he would ineviably, ater careful consideration of hele 
relative merits, choove that of is own county. Everyone without 
exception believes his own native customs, sod the eliion he was 
Drought up in, tbe the best and that being so, itis unlkely dhe 
fsnyore but a madman would mock at such thing 
HERODOTUS, Histor, p. 190. 











Young man, there is Ameria, which at tis day serves for litle more 
than to amise you with stories of savage men and uncouth manners 
ye shall, before you taste of death, show itself equal to the whole 
fof that commerce which now atsacts the envy of the world. 


EDMUND BURKE, Conelation with Amerie, 


1 feel that you are junifed in looking foto the future with teue 
aeauranee, because you have # mode of living in whieh we find the 
joy of life and the joy of work harmoniously combined. Added to tht 
I the sprit of ambition which pervades your very beng, and seems 
sake the day's work Uke a happy child at play. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, New Yeur's Greeting, 1931. 


America means opportunity freedom, power 


EMERSON, Uncillected Lectures: Publie and Pehate Educ 
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Amaia i 2 couney of young men. 
EMERSON, Society and Solitude Old Age. 





Ameria i the only plage where man is Glly grown f 
(0, W, HOLMES, The Profesor at the Breakfast-Table, ch. 4 


‘They [the Americans) equally dese the pageantry of « king, and 
the sugrclious bypocryy of & bishop. 
JUNIUS, Later, No. 355 19 Decy 1769. 


Liberty ha sill continent to ive i 
HORACE WALPOLE, Leter, 17 Fehy 1719. 


“Arve lives inthe heat of every saan everywhere who wihes to 
find reglan where he wil be tree to work out hie deny as he 
shoo 


WOODROW WILSON, Speech, Cheng, 6 Apel, 1912. 

Sometimes people el me an ielit, Well that it the way I koow 

Tam an American, Amerie is che aly Malic nation in the world 
WOODROW WILSON, Speth, Sioux Fill, N. Dy 8 Sept, 
1919, 





‘There is noting the maver with Americans except thee ideal The 
real Ameria I alright the Weal American who i all wrong. 


G. K, CHESTERTON, New York Times, 1 Feb, 1931. 


Most Americans re boen drunk... They have a srt of permanent 
locriaon from within, » sre “of ivishble champagne, « 
‘Amercns do not need to diak to inspire them to do. anythin 


G. K, CHESTERTON, N. ¥. Timer Magusine, a8 Jun 1931, 


hate this sallow Americanism which hopes to get ech by credit, to 
1c Knowledge by raps on midnight tbls, to lem the economy of 
‘the mind by phreolog, or skill wihowe sudy, or maery without 
syprenticahip. 

EMERSON, Society and Solitude : Succes, 
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‘She behaves as if she were beauifal. Most American wemen do. It 
ia the secret of their charm. 


OSCAR WILDE, Picture of Dorian Grey, ch. 3 
[Emerson says chat the Englishman of all men sands most femly on 
his feee. Bue it i ot whole of man's mision to be found sand 
ing, even at the most impetant pos Let him take ane step for- 
ward;—and in that advancing Figure you have the American. 

‘T. W, HIGGINSON, Americanism in Literature 


‘This will never be « civilted country until we expend more money 
for books than we do foe 

ELBERT HUBBARD, The Philitine. Vol. XV, p. x 
Fes the sweateare of the nation, chen her aunt, weman governs 
‘America because America isa land of boys who refuse to grow up. 


SALVADOR pt MADARIAGA, Americans Are Boy, 


“The American people will sever carry an umbrella. They prepare to 
walk ia cera sinshine. 


ALFRED E. SMITH, in Syndicate ance, 193i. 
(One day we will eae out the pasion fer Europe, by the pasion for 
Ameri. 

EMERSON, Conduct of Life: Considerstions by the Way. 


‘An American coming to Eusope for his education, lonet ia his know: 
ledge, in his moral, ia his healeh, in his habit, and in his happinen. 
"THOMAS JEFFERSON, Wetings. Vol V, p. 185. 


"Tie our tue policy to exer clear of permanent alliances, with any 
portion of the foreign world. 
WASHINGTON, Farewell Address, 17 Cepty 1796. 
“The capital elec of life in Ameria : namely, shat compared with 
lie in England i i x0 uninteresting, 20 without savour and without 
egth. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Letter, written in 1886, during his 
second visit to America 
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‘The American never imitates the Englishman in simply aking for 
sramed bath bis own patti and his own superiority 


G., K. CHESTERTON, Genenlly Speaking, p. 3 
“The fact is thatthe American are nota thoughtful peopl ; they are 
too bury o sop and question ther vale, 


DEAN W. Re INGE, (Marcha, Wit and Wisdom of Dean 
Inge. No. 317) 





For tome reson of othe, the Huropean has etely been able to see 
‘America except in caveat. 


J. R. LOWELL, On » Certain Condescesion in Poregners 


‘The dee for richer i thei rling pasion, 


DUC nx 14 ROCHEROUCAULT-LIANOOURT, 
‘Travds Throughout the United States of North Ameri, 1798. 


Al men Ja Ameria make maney ther puri 
RICHARD PARKINSON, A Tour of Amerie, 180s 


‘The mot matric people in the word 
(G, W, STEBVENS, The Land of the Dellr. 


Huge Amerian eae of gol 
HENRY JAMES, ‘The American Scene, 





Tn hardnes and material, exaggeration and boasfulnes 5 in a 
fae emartne, a false audacy, a want of soul and delicacy 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Discurie on Americ, 2884 


‘The youth of America i thee older: train, t hasbeen going on 
sow foe three hundeed year, 


OSCAR WILDE, A Woman of 10 Importanes, Act 1. 


‘The Amin they [French] know it tourist Amerca—rich, carcles, 
dominating. "They believe she is eniely materiale; 





wid all tee gre quali, the iamlarty of the French some: 
thing ike « dnger to the werd. Fer e snes f uta 
tote i tbs te thing ht fmt nee eee ee 
feign poly emerges 

HAROLD LASC,HaimerLaii Lesa, p.1590 
1 am wing t love mankind exept an Ameria, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Bowel’ Ll, Apel 15,178 
Se what itt have » ation toe i plc meng ced atte 
Sette it has ether gelemen or hola ‘They hate he ene 
of twenty years seized din natal cease fa be Wop 
iarey 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, Leer to W. 8. Lando, sta, 
1 der the American charcer as much at you de 

W. 8. LANDOR, Leter to Reber Southey, 1813, 


‘Two sellsh gods, pleasure oad gain, enslave the Americans 
WILLIAM FAUX, Memorable Days in America, 1835. 


‘That singular people who Kaow a litle, and bata ttle, of everything. 
JOHN NEAL, Brother Jonathan, 1, 1835, 


One of the mot amiable features in the character of American society 
is this: chat men never boast of their riches, and never diguite 
theie poverty. 

WILLIAM COBBETT, Advice to Young Men, Il, 1829, 
We are a puny and a fickle folk. Avaric hesitation, and following 
sare our dieses 

R. W, EMERSON, The Method of Nature, 1849. 
‘The American is only the continwation of the English genius into 
ew conditions, more or less propitious. 

RW. EMERSON, English Trait, MI, 1856, 
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‘The Amerians ke: tye English, probably make Jove wore than 
any other race. 
WALT WHITMAN, An Amercan Primer, «. 1856, 


rom the very beplaning our people have markedly combined practical 
capac for abies with power of devaion wo an ideal. ‘The lace 
ther quality would have rendered the postion ofthe other of 
seal vale 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech in Philadelphia, November 
23, 1902 








‘An American has no sense of privacy. He does not know what it 
‘means. Thece is no such thig Ia the county, 
(GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Ades in New York, Apil 13, 
1935: 
Americans genelly are an arogant, selfeenered, dogmatic and 
‘umefletng lt. What they all frankness is merely the rule of 
peje. 
altri in the Tokyo Yoriar, Odaber 23, 1939- 





‘The Americans are going to be the most feat and melodious 
voiced people in the workt-—and the most perfect wer of words 


WALT WHITMAN, An American Primer, e 1836. 





1 vey edom, during my whole say in dhe countey, herd a sentence 
eleganly turned and correctly pronounced from the pe ofan American, 


PRANCES TROLLOPE, Domestic Manners of the American, 
wath 


(One of the things dhat must ike the foreigner inthe United States 
4 that whereas most men have a host of acqusinances, few have 
fiends... Now when you consider how sacle the’ Americans 
are, how aminble and eae thi ie very strange. The only expla: 

tion T can offer mye is tht the pace of life in the’ United 
‘Saas isso great that few men have time for frlendeip. Lenure is 
needed for acquaintance w deepen ito intimacy. Another posible 
explanation is that in America when a man mares his wife engulés 
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him. She demands his undivided attention and she makes his home 
his prison, 

W, SOMERSET MAUGHAM, A Weter's Notebook, p. 316. 
England is « paradise for women, and hell for horse: Ily is a 
paradise for horses, ell for women. 

BURTON, Anatomy of Melancholy, Pt Ill, See. Il, Memb, 1, 

Sabet. 2. 

‘The first ofall English games ix making money. 

RUSKIN, Crown of Wild Olive: Work, 

How I love Eaglish boldses | how I Jove the people who sty what 
they think, 

VOLTAIRE, 


England is « domenic country ; there the home it revered the hearth 
sacred. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELL, Speech, 3 Ape 1872. 
ut not Haglund forge her precedence of teschiog nations how to 
live, 





MILTON, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
Our clowdy climate and our chilly women. 
BYRON, Beppo. St 49. 
My general impression is that Englishmen act better than Frenchenen, 
‘and Prenchwomen better thin Englahwomen. 
ARNOLD BENNETT, The Crisis in the Theatre, (Preface to 
‘Cupid and Commeonsense.) 


‘The greatest benefit of the Eton schoo, says the report in an English 
blue book, is the serenity and sepoue of character which it gives to 
its graduates, and which, asthe document aya... , ita wellknown 
trae of the character af the English gentlemen. 

EMERSON, Uneolleced Lectures: Public and Private Eécation. 
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Coal and quite Hnglish, imperurbable. . 
BYRON, Don Joan. Canto i, St 14 


‘OF all he nations in the wor, a pretent, the Koglsh are the stupidest 
in seach, the wisest in action, 


‘THOMAS CARLYLE, Pasta 





Present, Bk, iy ch 5 


‘The ances, . ..eprt of Englhmen wat ooce expressed by our 
prover, "Beiter be the head of « dog than the el ofa len"; Le 
the fst of the yeomany suber than the Lae of the gentry. : 


ISAAC D'IGRAELI, Curbs of Literature, Sex. yp 447- 
1 find the Englibmsn to be hin ofall men who stands frmest ia 
i shoes. 

EMERSON, 





lh Try, p. 106, 
"The mom honest people in the world are the French who think and 
the Brith who talk 

SAINTAEVERMOND, (lage, Wit and. Wisdom: Preace) 
A Frenchman must alvays be waking, wheter he knows anything of 


the mater or ot; an Englishman i conten to wy nothing when he 
ha thing co 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, (Bowell, Life, 197.) 





‘The Rng are « dumb people, 
‘THOMAS CARLYLE, Pat and Present. Bl. ty ch 5. 


Silence—a coovecnsion with an Englishman. 
HINRICH HEINE, 
fan earthquake were to engulf England tomorrow, the Baglish would 


funy me td onthe ens enor 
celebrate the event. ad , ; 


DOUGLAS JERROLD, Remark, made in Muteum Club, 
(Blanchard Jerod, Life) 
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‘An Englishman hath three qualis, he can sufer no partner in his 
love, no stranger co be his equal, nor wo be dared by any. 


JOHN LYLY, Euphues and His England. 


How hard ic is to make an Englishman acknowledge that he i 
apy | 
THACKERAY, Pendennis. Bk. i, ch. 31. 


Nac only England but every Englthmen isan iaand 
NOVALIS, Fragments, 1799. 
very one of the ander tam inland hm fe rangi 
commniable 
EMERSON, Englsh Tait, p. 109. 


‘The Koglihiman's sroog point i s vigor inrlarty which he 
carries with him, potable and somedimes insupporable. 
TT. W, HIGGINSON, Americanism in Literature. 


Great exers of mest are ia general more cruel and ferocious than 
other mes. The erueky of the English is koown. 
ROUSSEAU, Emile. Bk. i 


‘The Baglish are never so weak at at home, aot so eaty to conquer, 
©. L. MONTESQUIEU, The Spiit ofthe Laws, IX, 1748. 
‘The Englith are 2 busy people. They haven't the time to become 

polled, 
. L. MONTESQUIEU, Pensées, «1750. 


"The English are cose friends, but diane acquaintance, 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND, The West Indian, Il, 1771. 


‘The English are the mast digrecable ofall che nations of Europe — 
more surly and morose, with less disposition to please, to exert theo 
telves for the good of sociey, to make small scrifies, and to pot 
‘hemselves out of their way. 

SYDNEY SMITH, In the Edinburgh Review, 181 
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‘The ptople of Eaglh stock, in all counties, are slid people 
wearing good hus and shoe, aad owners of lind whose tile deeds 
tre properly reared. 

EMERSON, The Sup 





2 1847. 


‘The English nation i never so great asin adver, 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Speech in the Howse of Commons 
Avgutt 11,1857. 

‘The Engl, more than any eter people, not only act But fe aor 

ing to Tae 
1,8. MILL, The Sebjecion of Women, HL, 1869. 


‘They are ot a philowophial race, the English 
[NUETZSCHE, Meyond Good and Ev 1886, 


We are always serene in ent of diialey. We have saying power 
we are not aed. 


[STANLEY BALDWIN, Radlo Speech, September 25, 1933. 


‘The land of scales, and the ause of arms 
GOLDSMITH, The Tiare, Ls 356. 


ec the mide case we must lok for the ety of Boyland, 
"THACKERAY, The Pour Georges: Geonge IL 


‘They ate like tee own beer froth on th top, degs at the bottom, 
the middle exellent, 
VOLTAIRE, releing 1 the Bish 
‘An English, 


Being Alter, is 2 lamb 5 threaten lion 
‘GEORGE, CHAPMAN, Alphonsis. Act 1, Se. 2. 





‘Thee is a pews in certin Baglshmen which exceeds in wooden 
lendness all ‘vray with other countrymen. 
EMERSON, Engh Traits, ch. 6. 





‘The English (ie must be owned) are ber s foulmouthed nation, 
WILLIAM HAZLITT, Table Talk :On Crim. 


‘The English amuse themselves say according to the custom oftheir 
country. 
DUC be SULLY, Memoiss. (©. 1630) 


‘An Englishman thinks he is moral when be is only uncomfortable, 
BERNARD SHAW, Man and Superman, Act ii 


‘The only leer which Englishmen write ia capital is I. Thie 1 
think i the mote pointed comment on ther national character, 
Ateibuted to Rubinstein 


How can what an Englishman believe be heresy ? ie is conte: 
dlicion ia terms. 


BERNARD SHAW, Suint Joun, Act IV. 


No Baglshman is ever {ally beaten. 
BERNARD SHAW, Ssint Joon, Act IV. 


1 cannot but conclude the bulk of your natives to be the most per 
cious race of litle odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crtwl 
upon the surface of the earth. 

SWIFT, Gullvers Travels: Voyage 1 Brobdingnag. 


‘The gloomy Englishman, even ia his loves, always wants to reason, 
We are more renoasble in France 
‘VOLTAIRE, Nations, Last lines 


T should like my country well enough, if it were not for my country: 
HORACE WALPOLE, Letter. 

‘An Englthenan thinks it a deadly jsut if you say he is no gende- 

‘man, oF, sill worse, a Har; a Frenchman i you call him a coward ; 


German if you say he is sapid. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Parerga und Paralipomens, 1853. 
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‘A Brenchman may pow be dean: an Englishman is conceniosly 
lean, 
EMERSON, English Tai, VI 1856. 





[very nation forme for self a ype to which it accords admiration, 
and though lndividuals are carly found who coreapond with it a 
Considerinn of fe may be insuctive and amusing, ». «Ie is an 
ideal to which writers of fiction reek ogive body and substance, 
Tete a cries thing that wriers can create characters which men 
aiterwards make their own, (ee Barker's remark on pp. 1089] 
‘The type which seems most wo captivate the fancy of, the English 
toy I that of the ong sent man...  alleace chough part of 
hie definan, ie not the characteristic mow noticeable; in face he 
reads to be verbose, But in principle he is tactur ; a man of 
few words and of «smaller voabulary ; he is very pectic.» 5 
Ihe is embarrased in general company and his manners Jave much 
to be dese; buy strangely enough, though awhward in his dealings 
with hi fellow countrymen, he has a singular git with native, 
‘Ac a koe ina deawingoom, he is a match for the rublle 
Oriel... Hei not much of a render, but auch Ierature at he 
studies 6 sound, the Bible, Shakespeare, Marcus Aurelius and the 
Waverly nore He is not a conversation, but when he speaks 
{ts w@ go scaght 10 the pol; « .. . He has no patience with 
te and hi phosphate by nive «His character ie more 
cxcllen: thin it Helle, 

'W, SOMERSET MAUGHAN, A Wrlte’s Notebook, p. 17071. 














‘The Engh slow always write well beng born orstors and pric 
ial men, with endecy thee 


Converaions of Goethe with Bekeemann, p. 56 


All Englishmen ar, as suc, without seflecion, properly 40 called; 
‘Sitraone and party spre wil noe permit them to perfect them- 
saves in quit. But they ace great at peactcal me, 


Conventions of Goethe with Eckermann, p. 89, 





‘The French and Eglish on the ether hand, keep far more together, 
and guide themselves one by anther. "They haemonine in dest at 
‘mangers They fear to difer from one aneher, est they shouldbe 








‘There fs something pecslar in this. Whether it lies in the race, 
in the sil, fn the fre political constiution, or in the healthy tone 
of education—ceraily, the Eaglish in general appear to have certain 
advantages over many others. 
Conversations of Goethe with Eckermana, p. 255. 





‘The English sem made of pure earch: the French have more ale 

‘mixed with their cay, the Fallans more fie, the Germane more wate 
WILLIAM HAZLITT, Traveling Aboud, 1838, New Monthly 
Magazine, Jane. 


‘The Irth are hearty, the Scotch plausible, the French polit the 
Germans good-atured, the Yalians coury, the Spaniards eeteryed and 
decorout—the English alone seem to exist in taking and giving 
fence. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT, Manners Make the Man, 1839, The 
‘Aas, March 29. 


‘The great qualities of the AngloSexon race are industry, intelligence, 
and self-confidence. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, North Ame 1, 186s 
We of the AngleSuxon race do not know how 10 enjoy ounve; 
we do not know how to ge he mow out of this lf that Bie 1 
api 

HENRY GEORGE, Inthe San Franco State, Apt 22, 1879, 
IE only the French would cxue to occupy themsclies with polite 
they would be the moss ateactvepesple a the wal 

HAROLD LASKI, Himes —Lashi Lets, p 425. 
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«and that atracive ably you fnd io the best Frenchmen of 
being ale to make his kaowledge natural part of ordinary conver 
HAROLD LASKI, Holues—Laski Letters, p. 493; 


Ie is amating, to, w see a people wo whom equity means some- 
thing so substan a5 vo che Preneh, Talk tothe maa in the gage, 
forthe peasant la the Bed and he speaks to you with a vigour that 
i remarkable 

HAROLD LASKI, Holnes—Laskl Levers, p, 13a 


and hat perfor finish of syle which the Frenchman at his 
tet produces. T wish I koew why French peofesrs write perfect 
French and Ameren pofesiors a queer adem dale almost wholly 
‘eved of seme of humour. 

HAROLD LASKI, Holmes—Laskl Leters, ps 1341 


“That reminds we to ask you if you have ever elected why Descartes 
1s the only Frech philopher ofthe fist eminence, . .» There ie 
rothing at all fbr Spin. If you take the Renatence atthe wating 
lat him apart—you have wo uke as grst names either AagloSaxoos 
‘ Germans, ‘There Is nothing at all rom Spun ; nothing consider: 
‘le fom lal; and if Masaryk isa aie guide nothing of even the 
second rank fom Rusia, (See Somerset Maughan er 
Russias en ps a2.) 

HAROLD LASKI, Holmes—Laski Later, ps 573: 


‘The French ia their aye, remain true to thelr general characte. 
‘They ae of wc ontre, and therefore never forge he pubic whom 
they ade 5 they tive to be elee, that they may convince thelr 
reader—agrecbl, that they may please him. 

Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann, p. 36, 
‘The French are wiser than they seem, and the Spaiards seem wiser 
shan they ae 

[FRANCIS BACON, Essay, XXVI, 1613. 
‘The French have more real politeness, and the English the better 
rthod of expeing i 

DAVID HUME, Leter to Michal Ramey, September 12, 

i 








‘The English ace proud ; the French are vain 
J. J. ROUSSEAU, Emile, VI, 1763. 


} ‘The thin for rach isnot 2 French pasion, In everything appearance 
is prefered wo realty, the ouside to the inside, the fashion to the 
rateril that which shines tha which profits, opinion to cancence, 
‘That ie wo 109, the Frenchman's ceaue of geavity is abvays outside 
hhim—he is always thinking of others, playing to che gallery. 

‘AMIEL, Journal, 22 Jan 1875. 





‘The most frivolous and file of civilized mations... 
WALTER BAGEHOT, Literry Studies Shakespeare. 


‘The Preach toague, which i the speech of the cleat, che cheerful, 
or the august among, men. 
JOHN MORLEY, Rounens, p. 436. 


1 wonder if that belief (native badness of man} is not easier to a 
Frenchman than to us because I wonder if he has not more of 
rubterancan meanneses than the average Englishman. 
HAROLD LASKI, Halmes—Laski Leters, p. 763 
Frenchmen are like gunpovider, ach by fuel smucty and contemp: 
tible; but mas them together, they are eerible indeed 
8, T. COLERIDGE, TibleTalk. 
‘The Frenchman, easy, debonair and brisk, 
Give him his las, his dle, and bis fink, 
1s always happy, eign whoever may, 
‘And Taught the tense of mis'ey far away. 
COWPER, TableTalk, I, 237. 
‘There is @ quality in which no woman in the world cn compete 
swith her [French woran]-—ic isthe power of iatllecal iration. 
‘She will draw wit out of 2 fool 
Actributed to William Shenstone. 


“The Preach are exellent in this, they have = book on every subject. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. (Boswell, Life, 1783) 











: 
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‘A Frenchman loves his moer—in the abst 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, The Somers, che 5. 

Your nation is divided into two species: the one of idle monkeys 

ho mock at everything and the other of tigers who tear 
VOLTAIRE, Leter to Madhine du Deffand, 21 Nov, 1766 


Something of the monkey aspect inseparable from a litle Frenchinan, 
HAWTHORNE, Journal, 5 July, 1837 
‘was Pance that educated me, France that taught me to value 
bea, distinction, wit and good see, France that taught me to 
write.» She mst be prepared to learn from peoples the har too 
long despised that & nation cannot have trength without serfer 
cffceney without intepriy, and freedom withost dipline. 


W, SOMERSET MAUGHAM, A Waters Notebook, p. sr 819, 


Te hath ben an opinion tha the French ve wiser than they sem, 
FRANCIS BACON, Baap, XXVI, 1635, 


‘The French are the only people, except the Greeks, who have been 
A once pilvopbers, poets, raat, historians, painters, architects 
veulptes, ad musicians 


DAVID HUME, OF Civil Liberty, 1740, 





The Fea ae an inde people they wil pit upon anyplace. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Bowls Lily 1775 
‘he French ace» gro, ted, unaughpope «Id thee wil 
‘pea the for and rab it with he et 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Bawelly Lil, May 14,2778 
Aiba of rig mary flow, peng the ue sere of being 


‘spey, which is voting more thin thinking of nothing, talking 
shout ‘anything, and laughing at everything. 


WASHINGTON IRVING, Sulmagundi, February 13, 1807. 
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‘The French have undernanding and cipiri, but either 2 slid basis 
tor piety. What serves the moment, what helps his pry, seems right 
to the Frenchman. 

GOETHE, Converstons with Eckermann, November 24, 1824. 


‘The pasion of nearly every Preachman is t pase for a wit, 
©. L. bs MONTESQUIEU, Pesan Letters, LXVI, 1721. 
‘A Frenchman who, with a fund of vite laraing and good sense, 


hhas the manners and good beeeding of his county, is the perfection 
of human nature 


LORD CHESTERFIELD, Letter to hit son, March 6, 1747: 


‘A true German can't endure 2 Preachman, but he likes his wine 
GOETHE, 1 Frost, 1, 1808. 
‘et him to write poetry, he i limited, atic and impotent ; set 
hie to write prose, he i free, natural and effective. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, The Litenty Influence of Academies, 
1865, 
"The Germans are very seldoss troubled with say extracedinary abl 
tions oe eflerveacences of wit, and i is not prudent o try 1 upon 
them. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD, Letter to his son, July, a4) 1753: 


‘A German lover fighting for is own sake. 
HORACE WALPOLE, Letter to H. S. Conway, October 4, 
1762. 


Cheiaianity has somewhat softened the brutal Germanic hut of 
bate, but could noe demoy it 
HINRICH HEINE, History of Religion and Philvophy in 
Germany, 1534. 


[Everything that is ponderous, viscous and pompounly chumey, all 
longiwinded and wearying Kinds of style, are developed in great 
varlery among Germans. 

\NIETZCHE, Beyond Good and Evi, XVI, 1886, 
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‘We Germans will never produce another Goethe, but we may produce 
soater Car 


‘OSWALD SPENGLER, Bemihungen, 1925. 
Germany is like a brave and gallant hore, highly fed, but wichoue 


1 good rider; » oo Germany is aio a powerful, rich, and brave 
country, but needs'a god esd and goternment 


MARTIN LUTHER, Tible-Talky DOCCLXXXV, 1569, 





Germany isthe only country T have vised where the hands of the 
men are beter aed for than the hands of the women 


PRICE COLLIER, Gert 





ny and Germans, pao. 


Germans are hone men 
SHAKESPEARE, Merry Wire of Windsor, iy 55 73- 
1 dislike Belgium and think the Belgians, on the whole, the mort 
cooterpble people in Europe 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Leter w Mis Arnold, 1859. 
‘The lens ace wise before the deed; the Germans ia the deed the 
Preach afer the dee, 
GEORGE HERBERT, Jocula Prudent 





Sable, cerning, eloguet, che slave 
Of Love, of Hate, for ever in exeemes; 

Gane when unprovoked, ely won, 

But quick in quuste—through  thowsand shades 
is sii, chameleolkej and mocks 

‘The eye ofthe observer, 


SAMUEL ROGERS, Italy: Venice, 








‘The Spaniard it 9 bad servant ut & worse master 
‘THOMAS ADAMS, Sermons, Vol, p 116, 1629. 


‘The land of wat and crimes, (ef. to Spun) 
BYRON, Child Harold, Canto i, St x6. 
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In sealing an island, the Kest balding ered by a Spaniard will be 
church ; by a Frenchman, a fre; by a Datchmas, 2 warehouse; and 
by an Englshmas, an alchouse. 

FRANCIS GROSE, A Provindsl Glouary, 1797. 


So long as the Austrian has his beer and sausages he will not evel 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, Letter to Nikolane Simrock, 
‘August 2, 1754 

No ltaian ean hate an Ausra more dha I do; unlew it be the 

English, the Austrians seem to me the most obnoxious race under 

ther aky. 

BYRON, Letter to John Murray, Apell x6, 1830 


"The farther I journey towards the West, the mare convinced Tam that 
the wie mea came from the East. 
WILLIAM DAVY, King's Serjeant, 1762. (Woolryeh, Lives of 
Eminent Serjants at Law. Vol, p. 631.) 


Men leo to the East for the dawning. things, 
for the light of  rhng sun 

But they lok to the West, to the cximaon 
‘Wes, forthe things that ace done, are 
done. 

DOUGLAS MALLOCH, Bast and West 





From the East comes Tight, fom the Wes law. 
Unknown, A Latin prover, 


‘The Chinese are cuaning snd ingenious ; end have a gest talent at 
bowing out ambasadors who come to visit then. 


LBIGH HUNT, The Indicator, XVII, 1831 





{ex absolute indiference tothe profoundest spiritual tut inthe ature 
fof man is the most meluchaly characterise of the Chinese mind — 
its ready acceptance of 2 body without 2 soul, of « soul without a 
‘prt, of aire without lle, of 2 coumos without a cause, a universe 
without «God. 

‘A. H. SMITH, Chinese Characteristic, 1890. 
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If eligion i Held to mean more than mere edhies, 1 deny that the 
Chinese have elgion. 
‘T. R, WADE, The Hila Ching Lay 1859. 


In all ages the Chinese fd » pci and awl sataction in watch- 
ing the agoic ofthe dying. 
, J DINOLE, Across China on Fot, 1911 


‘Thee are only two kinds of Chaese—thase who give bribes and those 
who take them 
asian Proverb, 


sss yan at onge wa impresed by the good breeding of the 
Eee, 


JUSTICE HOLMES, Holmes—Laski Leters, 1260. 


‘The Greeks have never been simpleton for centuries pas they have 

teen liingulted frm other nations by superior wits; and ofall 

Greeks the Athenians are allowed to be the mos itligent: «5 
HERODOTUS, Hitory, p35. 





‘Ye, from what I bear, the Greeks ate pugoaclous enough, and 
start fighting a the spur of the moment without sene of judge 
ment © justly hem 

HERODOTUS, History, 417. 


Bele me, i is notin the Greek character to tke so desperate a 
tik 


HERODOTUS, History, p. 418. 





Sey 
Tan and at vel to Gres) 
HERODOTUS, History 





+++ You have now to dea! with the fine kingdom in Greece 
snd with the bravest men! 
HERODOTUS, History, p48 














HERODOTUS, History, p. 118, 


No nuion eeu the city of «plage more say than he 
Arabs. , 


HERODOTUS, History, p. 176. 


+ 5 for the Persians ae in the habit of eating the son of kings 
With honour, and even of restoring to thelr sons the thrones of those 
who have rebelled again them. 

HERODOTUS, History, p. 180. 


‘These wo sores will show the importance which the Scytiane attach 

to their national traditions, and the severity of the punishments they 

Inf upon anyone who iovoduces alien customs 
HERODOTUS, History, p. 268. 


‘There is a deep streak of masochism io Russians... the women 
are described as large and strong, energetic, audacious and cruel 
‘They use men with every sect of indignity. Rusian fiction is full of 
characters ofthis soe. Desticrsky’s heroine are of thie over be 
types tenderness, sweetness, gentlenes, charm do not appeal to the 
smen who love them 5... » Targene’s heroines are inlligent, alert, 
scive and caterpising, while the men are weak of wily dreamers 
Incapable of action. It i a characeciic of Russian Fon, and 
imopine i careponds w+ dexprome lnuin in ce Roan 
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1 is humour which dicers the Infinhe variety of human beings, 
and if Ruwian novels offer only a reteaed vary of types ic 
Dethaps because they are singularly lacking in humour, Th Resin 
Fetion you. wil lok in vain for wie and repartee, bandage, the 
rapier thus of src, the intellectual refreshment of the epgram, 
con the lighthearted ex. 

'W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, A Writers Notebook, p. 153. 


Tea think ofa single Rusisn novel in which one of the characters 
pet w a plewre alley 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, A Writer’ Notebook, p. 155: 


Do scoundels have no songs? Then how is ie that the Rusians 
have them ? 


NIETZSCHE, The Twilight of the Idols, 





9. 


Tels slagular thatthe Russlans who eccupy themselves so much with 
(quenlont of msn’s deny and the meaning of the world should 
fave alle talent for meaphiialdicuon. They have produced 
lowpher even of the second cank, They seem to have no 
‘picky for crate and profound thought 
\W, SOMERSET MAUGHAM, A Weite’s Notebook, p 156. 








‘hey [Rusia] are rangey primitive in the completeness wih 
which they surender thems To emein. With Engl people, 
for intact i oid background of carter which emotion 
rod, but which in tun rea on ein; wih the Rosia 
iC laksa ough ech enon tok complete poueaon of the 
individ and aye hin whol 

W, SOMERSET MAUGHAM, A Wri 








Notebook, p. 165. 
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